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O SCHOOL TEACHERS.—WANTED 


in a school in the neighbourhood of London, under the 
supervision of the Privy Council, a MASTER, a MISTRESS, 

and an INFANT MISTRESS. They must be well qualified 

and “ certificated.” 

Apply by letter to B. B. PHILLIPs, Esq., Hendon, N. W. 


ANTED by an an Incumbent, a RESIDENT 
TUTOR for the EDUCATION of his SONS and 
two other pupils. A thorough knowledge of classics, mathe- 
matics, French, and German indispensable. An acqu: arintance 
with chemistry, botany, music, and drawing, would be a great 
recommendation. 

—_—— “ Rey. 


S AS GOVE RNESS.—A Young Lady, 
educated at one of the London colleges, is ‘OPEN to a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. In addition to the usual requisites of 
asound English education, she is proficient in music (including 
harmony), French, drawing (pencil, crayon, and water-colour), 
and can_give elementary instruction in German, Italian, and 
latin. References to clergymen of the Established Church, 
one of whom is a magistrate for the eounty. 
Address ‘‘ A. Z.,”” Mr. Smedley’s, Bookseller, Sleaford, 

Lincolnshire. 









A. B.,”” Mr. Dowling’s, Chemist, Exeter. 












CATHEDR AL GR AMMAR 
SCHOOL, 
Rector —Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 
_ Apply to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 
MNHE Wife of a , Clergyman, without family, 
would be glad to take the entire charge of TWO 
LITTLE GIRLS about six years of age. 
Address “ A. Y.,” Ripon, 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Double 


First Classman at Oxford, and formerly Fellow and 
Examiner at the Iudia-house, receives at the Rectory, 7 miles 
from London, a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for College, 
the Army, India, &c. Terms moderate and high references. 

Address Rev. Dr. Gries, Perivale Rectory, near Harrow. 


ASTLETON HOUSE SCHOOL 


Clapham, 8.—Young Gentlemen are fully qualified in 
this estathishment for the efficient discharge of the duties of a 
mercantile, agricultural, professional, or University career, 
as also for the examinations in the military, naval, and civil 
services. 


partic 








Yorkshire. 





Prospectuses forwarded on application to Rev. ALBx. 


Watson, M.A., Castleton House School, Cl lapham, Ss. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIAN S.- ~ 
SUPERIOR BOARD and EDUCATION. Two ladies 
residing in Cheltenham, having the care of one young lady, 
whose parents are in India, wish to meet with TWO or 
THREE other CHILDREN to EDUCATE with her. Pecu- 
lar advantages are offered, both as regards their religious and 
meral instruction, and the comforts of a happy home. The 
Advertisers having had the care and tuition of the children of 
several influential families resident in Cheltenham, references 
given to them, and also to some of the clergy. Terms, 
inclusive, from 80 to 100 guineas. 
ddress “H. M.,” care of Messrs. Wight and Bailey, 
Stationers, Promenade, Cheltenham. 


THE KING’S SCHOOL, 
ELY. 

Classics and Mathematics—The Rev. John Ingle, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; the Rev. E. W. Lomax, M.A., 
late Senior Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; E. 
J. Davis, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 2nd Class in Lit. Hum. 

Modern Languages—Rev. E. W. Lomax; and M. Perret, of 
the University of Paris. 

PE ee gad and Writing—Mr. Petchell, late of H.M. Ordnance 





Chemistry and Science—Mr. Tweedy, of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 
Vocal Music—Mr. Jackman, of the Cathedral Choir. 
Dancing—M. Venna. 
Drili—Sergeant Howe. 
The advantages of this School are, strict religious principle, 
as the basis of everything; education varying according to 
each pupil's destination in life, w’ hether the Universities, the 
professions, commerce, or agriculture; no extras whatever, all 
charges (including books, modern languages, drawing, dancing, 
vocal music, drill, &c.) being covered by a fixed quarterly pay- 
ment; numerous Scholarships tenable at the School, and 
Exhibitions of 50/. to the Universities; monthly reports to 
parents; half-yearly examinations, conducted by members of 
the University appointed by the Dean and C hapter. 

Further improvements having been made in the School- 
house and premises, the Head Master can now entertain 
applications for additional Boarders. 











ENTILATING STOVES! SUSPEN- 
SION STOVES !—The two best, cheapest, and most 
economical. Prospectuses with prices post free. 


Re FREDERIC R. P. BOOCKE, A BANKRUPT. 
Me. PHILLIPS is instructed by the 
Assignees to SELL by AUCTION, at his gre: it Rooms, 
New Bond-street, on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2, and 
following day, at One precisely, each day, the Collection of 
valuable ANTIQU ITIES and WORKS of ART, formed by 
R. P. Bodcke, late of Newman-street, consisting 
assemblage of Majolica ware, Venetian glass, Egyptian 
other antiquities, objects of the cinque cento period, cameos, 
intaglio rings, gems, &c.; a suite of antique carved oak fur- 
niture, Gothic shrines and carvings; and a variety of objects 
of taste and vertu. Also, items of iionable jewellery, con- 
sisting of bracelets, rings, brooches, studs, &c., enriched with 

brilliants and other precious stones. 
May be viewed two days preceding the sale, 

had at Mr. P HILL. Ps’ s Offices and Rooms, 


HE AQU ARIUM. —Living Marine and 
Fresh-Water ANIMALS and PL ‘ANTS. Sea Water, 
Tanks, Glasses, and every other requisite, ON SALE. An 
illustrated, priced, and descriptive list post free on receipt of 


of 








and catalogues 
as above. 


six stamps. The tanks, by Sanders and Woolcott, at their 

rices. 

W. ALForD LLoyrp, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s-park, 
London, Ww. 


HARMONIU MS 
by them expressly for 
lave the full compass of 
workmanship, and 


THEATSTONE’S 


\ solid cases, manufactured 
Churches, Chapels, Schools, &c., 
keys, are of the best quality of tone, 
material, and do not require tuning. 
With one stop, 5 OCtaves, OAK.........cccceeserseereeenenee 
With one stop, figured oak or mahogany cas¢ 
With three stops, organ tones, large size 
With five stops .. -. 
With eight stops. 
With ten stops ... a 
PRIZE MEDALLIST (1851) FOR HARMONIUMS 







ATENT CONCERTINA'S, 36s. ; 


An extensive assortment of French Harmoniums, by Alexandre, 
at prices from 6 to 60 guineas. 

P ; ditto 

to play in all the keys, 52s. 6d. ; ditto, full compass (48 


20, © onduit-street, Rege nt-street. London. 
keys), 4 guineas; all are six-sided and have the double action. 


Also, the new Duet Concertina at 31s. 6d. and 42s.—W HEATSTONE | the country. 


and Co., 20, Conduit- street, London, Ww. 


LOOMSBURY STAINED G ‘LAS 


WORKS, 38. Bedford-square, London, W.C. 
ALEXANDER GIBBS and COMPANY, Practical Artists 
in Stained Glass and Ecclesiastical Decorators, invite the 


attention of the nobility, clergy, architects, &c., to the facili- 
ties afforded by their long practical experience in every branch 
connected with the above art, and respectfully solicit the 
favour of a personal visit to their show-rooms, 


Designs for Church and Domestic Windows. 
Designs and estimates forwarded, on application,to all parts 
of the Kingdom: 
O EDITORS.—A Gentleman residing in 
Paris, accustomed to writing for the public press, would 
be happy to supply a LETTER, weekly, on political or literary 
topics. 
AC if Iress “ G. H. B.,” 59, King-street, Camden- town. 
Post 8vo.. re: ady next week, price 


4s. 
. TY 
HE DOCTRINE of the HOLY EUCHA- 
RIST INVESTIGATED; Modern Innovations of its 
Purity Examined, and brought to the Test of Scripture, the 
Testimony of the Ancient Fathers, and the Declarations of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. JOHN DUFF 
S¢ oo RG, B.A. 
London : J.F. Hope, 


"IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 


e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and « 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to pub 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded 
return of Post. 


ERMONS 


16, Great M: arlborons gh- ~stre et. 


Nish 
by 


—T. BAKER'S Catalogue 


wR 5000 Volumes of Old and Modern SERMONS and |} 

DISCOURSES, now on Sale, at unprecedented low prices. 

May be had gratis on sending a penny stamp to frank it. 
THOMAS B AKER, Books ler, 9, Gi swell-street , London. 


ATEWSPAPERS. — The Times or 


posted on the evening of publication, for 2%s. a quarter ; 





Herald, 26s.; Chronicle, Dailu News, or Advertiser, 20s.: 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s. : Times 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 
ARTRIDGE and COZENS’, No. 1, 





DEANE, Dray, and Co., London-bridge. A.D. 1700. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE at reduced prices. From the increased de- 
mand for the above grates, they can be now offered to the 
public at less prices than formerly, and are certainly within 
the reach of all classes. Illustrated prospectus with several 
hundred testimonials and references forwarded on application. 
This grate effects a certain saving of 40 per cent. in fuel. To 
be seen in daily operation at F. Epwarps, Son, and Co.'s 
Showrooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W. Manufac- 
turers of the Smoke-Consuming Kitchen Range. 


TTQ 7 T ry 

YURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 

THE END.—DEANE, DRAY, and CO’S Priced Furnishing 
List may be had gratuitously on a. or forwarded by 
post, free. This list embraces the leading articles from all the 
various departments of their establishment, and is arranged 
to facilitate purchasers in the selection of their goods. It 
comprises Table Cutlery — Electro-plate — Lamps — Baths— 
Fenders and Fire-irons—Iron Bedsteads and Bedding—Britan- 
nia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods—Culinary Utensils— } 
Turnery—Brushes—Mats, &c.—DEANE, DRAY, and Co. (open- | 
me the Monument), London-bridge. Established s.p. | 

70 


















the CHEAPEST 
Useful Cream-laid 


is 


Fleet-street end, 
EY ELOPES, &e. 


Chancery-lane, 
HOUSE for PAPER 








an | 
and | 


in | 


to inspect | 20 
their large and varied collection of Cartoons and Water-Colour | ™0rts: 


And as all w _ | 


- | 
of | George Alexander Hamilton 


P. ost | John Cheetham, 
| James Davidson, 
John Fiel ld, 


| 
Charles W 


Note, 5 quires for 6d.; Super Thick ditto, 5 quires for 1s. ; 
Superfine Cream-laid taheutve Envelopes, 6d. per 100; Large 
Blue Office Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000; Letter P aper 4s. 6d. per | 


Partridge and ‘Cozens’ New Paper made 
The Correspondence Steel Pen (as flexible 
as a Quill), 3d. per gross. Catal pgues post f Orders 
over 20s. carriage paid. Observe—ParTRIDGE and Cozens, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 1, Chance ry- lane. 


ream. 
2s. 9d. per ream. 


e¢ 











from Straw, | 


} 
| 


L ESSEY’S MARKING. INK, the blackest 
_4 and the best ever made, has now withstood the test of 
twenty years’ experience in every quarter of the globe. Unlike | 


other marking inks, it becomes an intensely black colour when 
washed, which endures as long as the fabric itself, without in 
the slightest injuring or corroding it. This acknowledged 
superiority has procured for the proprietor of 






nero us dis- | 











honourable competitors, who have endeavoured to foist their | 
own inferior articles on the public—even in 1e instances | 
assuming the name and imitating the label genuine. 
The public are therefore cautioned to observe t -simile of 
the name (J. Lessey) engraved on the top of each box.—Sold | 
wholesale by J. Lessey, 97, High-street, Marylebone, London; 
and retail by all respectable stationers and medicine vendors 
in Great Britain and the colonies j 


| 
| Annuities grant 








THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, London. 
Established 1834. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a capi- 
tal of more than 300,0001. invested in Government and Real 
Securities, created entirely by the steady accumulation of the 
premiums, and all belonging to the members. The Assur- 
| ances in force are 1,300,000, and the income 60,000/. per 
annum. 

The last report, detailed prospectuses, and forms of pro- 
posal, together with the list of bonuses paid on the claims of 
the past year, and the general cash account and balance sheet 
of the society to the 3lst December last, will be given on a 
written or personal application to 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

The frie nds of this society and the general public are re- 
spectfully advised that any Assurances effected within the 
present year will have the advantage of one year in every 


annual bonus. : 
NORW ICH U NION L AFE INSU RANC E 
a SOCIETY. Instituted 1808. 


Invested capital exceeding 2,000,000. sterling. 

This Society is one of the very few purely Mutual Insurance 
oftices, the whole of the profits being divided among the policy- 
holders. 

The rates are considerably below those usually charged. 
Thus at the age of 40 the sum of 32/. 19s. 24.—which at the 
ordinary premium will insure 1000/.—with the Norwich Union 
will insure 1095. 4s., giving an immediate bonus in addition to 
subsequent accumulations. 

Annuities and special risks undertaken on favourable terms. 

For forms of pri yposal and prospectuses apply to the Society's 
offices, 6, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C., and 
Surrey-street, Norwich. 


] YANK of DEPOSIT, 
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London. Established a.p. 1344, Parties desirous of 
INVESTING MONEY are requested to examjne the plan of 
this institution, by which a high rate of interést may be ob- 







tained with perfect security. 
The interest is payable in January and July, either at the 
| head office in L ondon, or at the various branches throughout 





PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and forms for opening accounts sent free on 
applica ation. 


{ 
di OUSE HOLDERS’ MORTG AG E “AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 

Preliminary Capital, 50,000/., in 10,000 shares of 5/7. each. 
The objects of the Company are the Purchase of Reversions 
ithe Granting of Loans, for long or short periods, on the 
age of real or household property, bank, railway, and 
other shares, to be repaid by periodical instalments. Its 
operations will be restricted to advances on positive securities 

} only, by which all risk of less will be avoided. 
The advantage to the public of borrowing on gradually re- 
deeming mortgages has been proved to be extremely accept- 
able, in preference to borrowing upon mortgage returnable in 
one sum, because the borrower, who can easily pay interest 
and a portion of the principal, if allowed, is seldom or never 
able to accumulate the full amount borrowed. A system, 
therefore, which admits of the gradual liquidation of a mort- 
gage is obviously desirable 

The investments of the Company are calculated to pay a 
dividend of at least 8 per cent. 

The liability of shareholders is limited to the amount of their 
shares, and all the advantages of the recent changes in the law 
of partnership are made available. 

he Company offers, as a guarantee, the investment of its 
funds upon securities of the first order only, and that no direc- 
tor nor officer of the Company shal become a borrower. 

A half-yearly statement will be issued of money received 
ying sources)—money invested (specifying securities)— 
of business to date, and profit and loss to 




























(speci 
generai summary 
date of statement. 
Application for shares to be made to 
RICHARD HODSON, 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


I'IYHE PEOPLE’S PROVIDENT 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Chief Office, 2, Waterloo- 
>, Pall-mall, London, S.W. Capital, Half a Million Sterling. 
Trustees. 
Joshua Proctor Brown West- 
head, Esq., M.P. 





















Secretary. 


place 


.. M.P. 


| James He ywood, Esq., F.R.S. Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
1" Board of Directors. 

le yeorge Alexander Hamilton, Esq., M.P. for Dublin Univer- 
sity, C hairman. 







, M.P. for South Lancashire. 
Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
Tunbridge 


:q. 
Esq. 
Esq., Warnford-court, and Dornden, 
M.P. for Walsall. 

Bath. 


Esq., 


as Godin. Esq. 










4 
| ¢ 
| 
lz 


Thos. C. Hi ayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 
Rian izins, I sq., Thayer-street, Manchester-square 
: - Hindle; , M.P. for Ashton-under-Lyne. 






. Esq., Great James-street. 

j se. Edwi ard M‘Connell, Esq., Wolverton. 

John Moss, Esq., Reform C lub and Derby. 

um ‘Reynolds, Esq., 2, Eaton-place, Pimlic 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for North W erwiekes sine 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club and Canonbury. 
The President, Trustees, and Directors, are all Shareh¢ 


s 
( 














ders 





in the Society. 
This Society possesses a revenue from Premiums exceeding 
Seventy Thot — cs per annum. 
ife As nee | Fidelity Guarantee, Deferred Annuities, 





and endowm en ts er ranted on favourable terms. 
Immediate Annuities, pays able during the whole of life, 
be purchased on the following scale :— 





dl at the undermentioned Ages fi 
100. of Purchase-money. 















A ges. } 50 | 60 
Annuity £8 7d. | £10 lls. 7d. | £ 
List of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Age 
ments, may be obtained on application to 
Ww. LEL! AND, Mi wager and S rout; 
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NEW WOR — AND NEW E D ITIONS, 
O” 
\AMPAIGN. By C t. G. H. HUNT, 78th Hi 
to which is prefixed a Summary Persian Histe 
Eight Tinted Lithographs, from fesigns by the Author. 
PRITISH INDIA. By 
M‘FARLANE. A New Editon. To whic h 
Continuation to the Fall of Delhi 
New Map. Price 5s. cloth gilt. 
PPHE MICR OSC OF E: its History, 
struction, an n By JABEZ HOGG 
trated with many i - Ener vings. Post &v 
i gilt 
I i Gt ROUTLEDG} 1 Co., Farringd 
AD MSGAST ERESERT BOOK. 
Just ready itly bound, | 
THE | UPPER R HINE, from Mayence to | 
the Lake of ¢ nstal ts Picturesque 
Historical Associat 1 the Domest 
Prussians. Des Hy MAYHEW, and 
with Twenty line engravings, executed in the 
rt, from original dr vy Birk FOSTER. 
London: GEORGI nd Co., I 


YOUTLEDGE'S SHAKSPEARE, E 









































NOW READY, 


ghlanders 
ry. 


CHARLES | 


is ) adder 


G Ii} 


) price 68. 


yn-street 


Scenery and 
ic Manners of | 
illustrate 
highest style of } 


arringdon “Street. 


With 


Con- | 


dited | Rive 





] 
| GReat MARLEOROUGH-STREET. 


TRAM and HAVELOC K's PERSIAN | HURST AND BLACKETT'’S 


m5 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


@—_— 


With Mlustrations, anda) ORIENTAL and WESTERN 


4 SIBERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
| Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Part 
S| of Central Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In 
| 1 large Vol. royal 8vo. embellished with upwards of 50 
| Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured 
| Plates, from Drawings by the Author, anda Map. Price 
| 22. 2s. bound. 

| Extract from the Atheneum.—“ Mr, Atkinson's sketches 
were made by express permission of the late Emperor of | 


ling in the plains and mountains of Oriental and Western 
Siberia, Mongolia, Daouria, the Khirgis Steppes, Chinese 
Tartary, and Central Asia. Perhaps no English artist was 
| ever before admitted into this enchanted land of history, 
| | provic ded with the talisman and amulet of a general passport ; 
and well has Mr. Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. 


d 























Russia, during seven years’ hunting, sketching, and travel- | 


or | 


| 


: ers to swim, torrents to pass, became trifles to this ad- | 
by HOWARD STAUNTON. Illustrated by John | yenturous traveller, who has brought us records of places 
1 4 bile wie de te tea | never, perhaps, before visited; for no Englishman has been | 
ly. né p ings are | re t ge mes ¢ f m0 = there—no Russian traveller has written of them.” 
art, i have ; ly eulogised by th MmTT oD? 
ar, aid have vicaly culogised by the | WR, TUPPER'S NEW WORK— | 
tions, and com { required by the gene rs “al The RIDES and REVERIES of AESOP SMITH. By | 
rea tis pular edition of rth reat | MARTIN F. TUPPER. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. (Now ready.) | 
national dra ever appeared | ‘Mr. Tupper’s new work will do good service to his 
London: G Rout and ¢ Farringdon-stre | literary reputation. It is written in a thoughtful suggestive 
~— TLLI earn MEET | spirit, and combines with lucidity and acuteness of judgment, 
} Se > | | J > TS Be » = > 2 9 . 
: , Price 21 ) WORKS Babes SENTS, & | fres| ness of fancy and elegance of sentiment. In its | 
gehen: mee, pe va 1 d instructive pages s 1 moral precepts are | 
1]. De R 1D | heerful and instructive pages sounc al rts J 
i] OME AFFECTIONS yU RTRAYE ) | for cibly inculeated, and every-day truths acquire an air of 
ACH by t : POETS. § ted Edited by CHARLES | novelty, and are rendered peculiarly attractive by being ex- 
eae — nate fre Une 4 red exquisite Engra- | pressed in that sententious and epigrammatic language 
The book. a3 & : aS i al which so largely contributed to the popularity of the author's 
; ae a | fort aa work, entitled ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ ”—Jforning 
2. POETS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. pos 
Selected and Ed y the Rey. R. A. WILLMOTT. With + . Y . 
One Hundred Hu CHOW CHOW: being Selections from 
$ € ver s , than this t ron ¢ . ‘ - . = S 
tineanaceh 4 - k than this to lay on &/ 4 Journal keptin India. By tie Viscountess FALKLAND. 
; a rypira | second Edition, revised. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
_ 3. 1, ONGF! “L Lt yw" S POETIC. WOR ~- | ‘Lady Falkland’s work may be read {with interest and | 
With Or e Ht ndred Des y Joun G , and a Portra pleasure.” —Athenaum. 
e Author. 
‘Mr. Lonef w ought to proud of this proof of his | my } NE N y T ) T ; Y 
popularity England. m | Ak 
| 
i. RHYMES and RO OU NDEL AYS in Poca AISE 3 
«Sp REEMES 2 ELAYS in PRAISE of | THE LADY of GLYNNE, ‘By the 
; = ( ** Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 3 vols. 
nplete list of Pr Books gratis on application _ “Those a ) have read ‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids’ 
GrEorGE R GE and Co., Farringdon-street. will be prepared for the enjoyment that awaits them in | 
al __. | another work by the same han There was never a more 
: F —" | original tale than ‘The Lady of Glynne.’ The story is not | 
rue, C HR ISI M. AS [TREE for 1858 ; | only clever, but good, and we are quite satisfied that these 
a Bool Instructi Amusement for all Young | Charming stories have to be perused and admired by a far | 
People. F f i vate rations. Square. ful t side, back, and | wider circle than they have even yet traversed.”—JZiterary 
es, 38. 6d. post fr | Gazette. 
London: oe 8 BLA woop. Paternoster-row 
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W. J 











-| ORPHANS. 


3y the Author of “ Mar- 





NTRODU TO] R} a garet Maitland.” 1 vol. 10s, 6d. 
UC O LY f 
t mm = 1thoar 3 ‘ 
aint wr avi | CASTE. By the Author of ‘ a 
vanced Text-hook I : hj} Arle.” 3 vols. 
[ilustratic ns, and a Gl dex, price 1s. 6d ‘“‘ Strange is it that our bloods, 
LIAM BLAcKWoo DF rgh and London. Of colour, weight, and heat, pour'd altogether, 
7 ; ie . | Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
thousar POBENES 9 cloth; copyright (post free), | In differences so mighty.”— Shakspeare 
EB TOR and CREDITOR: a Romance itn | ?’ : 
the German of Gustav Freytag. By | COURT SECRETS. By Mrs 
pad w AR % OMSON, 
> , TH S¢ 3 vols. 
rk of int interest at the present 
tical time.’ ; “Mrs, Thomson is the author of some excellent novels, but | 
London: James B , Paternoster-row we remember none we like better than this.”"—Zzaminer. 
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a SOIPKI MA TALI 1 Co. Edinburgh: 
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CRITIC 








NOTICE. 

Tur next number of the Crrric (on December 
15) will be the Curisrmas Numper. It will 
be a double one, and will contain reviews of all 
the Books of the Season. 

Orders, books, and works of art for review, and 
advertisements for the Christmas Number, 
which will have a large additional circulation, 
are requested to be forwarded as soon as pos- 
sible. 





THE CRITIC, 
yy ries y 4 l. | 
Loudon Literary Bourna 
THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Ir is some relief, during the gloomy weather, to | 
cast our eyes upon the heap of Christmas gift- 
pooks which sets our table all ablaze with 


crimson and gold; 
new St. James’s Hall, which 





Mr. 


of the rainbow. It has been urged against these 
pleasant harbingers of Christmas fare, that they 
are monotonous in their excellence; but that is 
a monotony which we can afford to pardon, if only 
for its rarity. We welcome, therefore, without 
grumbling upon that score, the splendid offerings 
which the publishers have seat us, and which 
will be duly considered in detail in the proper 
place. 

Lively, too, with colours and with gold is 
the Court of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, in spite of the brief mourning in 
memory of her Majesty’s lamented “cousin” the 
Duchesse de Nemours. This pleasant splendour 
is owing to the visit of their Excellencies the 


Ambassadors from the Kings of Siam, who are | 
paying a visit to this country for the purpose of 
have | 
hitherto existed between the empires, and of en- ! 
tering into a new treaty for conducting commer- | 
cial intercourse. The titles of these noble visitors | 


cementing the friendly relations which 


are as follows:—Paya Muntri SurtYwaAnGsh, 
Cua Mun Sarpepu Buackty, and Cua Mun Mon- 
pik Brpacks, ambasssdors of PHra Barp Som- 
DETCH Pura ParaMENDR Mauna Monexut, the 
Chief or Major King of the Siamese kingdom and 
its adjacent tributary countries—Laos, Cambodia, 


and several provinces of the Malayan peninsula— |} 


and Pura Barp Sompetcn Pura PWARENDR | 
RaMEsO Mauniswareso, the second King of | 
Siam. These gentlemen from the East are | 


doubly welcome ata time when our préstige in 


their neighbourhood has been so sorely perilled ; | 


and we are glad to see that everybody is striving 
to render their stay here as agreeable as possible. 
Their mission is one of no mean importance; for 


the Siamese is by far the most important of | 


the three empires which intervene between 
India and China; and any _ increased 
opening that we may get into the market 
of Bangkok will go far to recompense us 


for the commercial difficulties in the East to 


which the late Sepoy mutiny has subjected us. | 


The Siamese, albeit their dress and customs are 
so different from our own, are an ancient and 
cultivated race. They have a literature of their 
own; but little is known in this country either 
of it or of their history. We shall not be sur- 
prised to hear that some of our enterprising | 
publishers are about to take advantage of their 
stay among us to popularise some reliable infor- 
mation respecting Siam and the Siamese. 

All true lovers of art ought to feel greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Henry Orriey for the series of 
lectures on “ Painting and Painters” which he 
is now delivering at the Marylebone Institution. 
Three lectures out of the four are already given, 
greatly to the satisfaction of the 
audiences by which they have been 
Mr. OrrLey combines a full knowledge of his sub- 


attended. 


gorgeous and tasteful as the | 
ALHAMBRA | 
OWEN JONES is decorating with all the colours | 


numerous | 


lectures on engraving and sculpture, of which } 


due notice will be given. 


The word “telegram,” after exciting more 
| oe than perhaps any other in the 


language, and after having even attained the 

| honour of being made the subject of a farce, is to 
| be promoted, we hear, from brevet rank into a 
full commission in the English service. A para- 

| graph, which is going the rounds of the papers, 
| states that Messrs. Loneman, “ having taken the 
advice of the highest authorities of the present 

| day upon questions relating to the English 
| language and literature, have signified their in- 
i of having the word ‘telegram’ hence- 

wth inserted in all dictionaries published by 

- rem, and that it will aceerdingly : appear as a 
| recognised term in the forthcoming edition of 
| ‘Johnson’s Dictionary,’ <a is to be pub- 
| lished under the superinte ndence of Dr. Laruam.” 
Here, we would fain hope, that there is some mis 











| take. The word is avery convenient word, and 
| will serve its purpose very well, like a great 
many other pieces of teclmical “slang” (or 


argot), which have never yet been formally received 
within the pale of the English language. It should 
be remembered, however, that it pro- 
| nounced against by some of the most eminent 
philologists of the day; and, although we have not 
got an Academy (like the French),whose special 
| duty it isto preserve the language in its purity, 
| we can scarcely expect the dictum of a firm of 
publishers to muc! 


has been 


he received with h reverence 
upon such a question, however eminent they may 
be, and however justly respected in their own 
sphere, even though they may have consulted 
“the highest authorities of the present day.” 
Imagine the indignation of “Sam,” if he 
could only know that the publishers of a 
new edition of his dictionary intended to do 
what even old Miter could never have dreamt 
of. 

Our old acquaintance Mr. Tracy TuRNERELLI 
is a merry wag. Our readers will bear in mind 
the curious little volume entitled ‘‘ Peace” with 
which Mr. Turnere ti heralded the termination 
of the Russian war, andin which the author under- 








| took for the nonce, and “by particular desire,” 

| the part of Noah’s dove—his olive branch being a | 
most flattering portrait of his late Imperial 
Majesty, the Emperor “with the mild eyes.” 


At that time we spoke of Mr. Turn1 





his work in such terms as they both seemed to us 
to deserve; of his adulation of tle enemy of his 
| country, and of the rings which he m time 
to time received from the autocrat. When we 


last heard from Mr. TuRNERELLI if was in terms 
objecting to our verdict, which was naturally to 
be expected ; but we were under an impression 
that the patriotic Anglo-Russ had betaken 
himself once more to “Hol ly Russia,” and was 
meekly enjoying the imperial favour and 
receiving more rin 
| Cronstadt and Petropaulovski. Imagine, there- 
fore, our astonishment at receiving the following 
humourous communication : 











Srr,—You treated me very rou 
| the columns of the Criric some ¢ 
relative to my book on Peac 
assure you, my ] 
| can perfectly 
newspaper ar rticle. 





en month 
without. 
l by it. i 
7) Y 





but 
being in the least 


| 
annoye 
~ie 


listinguish between real ill- 
Besides, I took the unpopt 
and had a right to look out for 
as I had too of fri 





* squalls,” o 


’ 
artic! 











| had my share, mdly 

| reme mber laughing heartily, however, at your review 
of my book, and in particular where you sai , that, 

spite of my peculiarities, 1 am far from being a fool, 

{ and that you cannot indeed withhold your a di ation 

at the way in which I managed to ract ( 


diamond ring from the Emperor Nichol: 
actual progress of the war ” (April 15, 
i not almost bound, after this, to infor 
Emp ror Alexander has just sent me an 

h I am sure you wil ie do me the f 








sixt ri whit 


‘gy 


| to mention in your column 
| sir, I bear no rancour wishote: 
only trust you bear me the same real 











I bear to you and your clever paper r 
ject with a forcible and eloquent mode of ex- | your reviewer saying—for I did n fer 
plaining his opinions. The first lecture in the | that vou were. the writer of that + 
course traced back the art of painting to first | think y —that Ia 
principles, and its history from the revival in the | to ‘the \ 


thirteenth century to Rarrar yy, Titranand Cor- 

The second lecture included the review 
of the Italian school, and pointed out thedecadence 
of art under “the Mannerists” and their fol- 
lowers. The » third lecture reviewed the German, 
Flemish, and Dutch schools. The fourth (which 
is to be delivered on Wednesday next) will treat 
of the Spanish, French, and English schools. 
This w ill probably be the most interesting of the 
whole series. Mr. Orrtey promises 


REGGIO. 


a series of 












| heartily 


RELLI and of 


gs somewhere or other between | 


| lished: 








We beg to assure Mr. TurNERELLI that he is 
welcome to any amusement which he 
may have derived from bis perusal of cnr 2 verdict 
upon his last work; the rather that he has amply 

repaid us, and with compound interest, by his 
facetions letter. We are glad to hear that he is 
in such a flourishing condition, and that his 
stock of jewellery is increasing. We are also 
pleased to hear that he has got married, and that 


his wife has “a fortune.” It affords us no regret 
to learn that he has abandoned literature, for 
persons of his mould are more fitted to be 
“slaves of the ring” than of “the lamp.” It 


ur of new 
hope that 


will always afford us gratification to h 
additions to his stock of trinkets; and « 








ere long he may have a ring toshow for every finger 
> possesses. impossible to withhold our 
miration from the monotonous uniformity with 
which the Majesty of Russia testifies its ratitude. 


Wit h the Czar, man is merely a ring-wearing and 
snuff-taking animal. If it be not presumption 





in us to offer advice in such a quarter, might we 
rest that when Mr. Turn LI has ob- 
on his full — nt of 1 s, the gift 
hould be varied by the present: ation of a set of 
b lls. Then might he not only realise the 
nursery ditty, by wearing 
rs on his f rs 
‘ yells « toes 





yu th that 

orn Health 
d p to Mr. TurNeReELLI ! 

j eived the following c mmun ica- 
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t Mr. Reape: 
yur number for tl v., you justly 
harles Reade’ i s; but I 
caped both d other critics, 
t of t l with the 
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to the “ Cou ply an awpli- 
fication of the pi l avery few 
years ago by the Fre St mes’s, 
and afterwards “ done into 1, of course, 
appropriated the translate ginal piece 
Really it is time there shoul pyright as 
a legal thougl nforce it is a 
ult thing, since there seems to be a h of th 
article ¢ ial eden l ry u t. Mr. 
Ch. Reade has nch critics at 
admirable means English authors, 
i the latter b in of M. Alfred 
l’ ! i Marin Sa 
h he has transl to pre and rivil git out 
a tale of his t pillage Parnel’s 
“ Hermit” and work it up tale with im- 
punity in those days, when not in in a thou- 
sand kr we English on the Cor t, and when 
communicat tween nations vy and far 
between ;” but, in the days of ele raphs and 
railways, ho yw is it possible these literary freebooters 


can hope to ape detection and utter « 


i yntempt ¢ 
OnE wHo Lov 


s Farr PLAY. 





We 


» pillory is abo- 





sometimes regret that 
for instance, we do so m Ws for the sake 
of the author of a pamphlet entit ‘The Story 
of Minie L’Angelier or Mad i sine Hamilton 
Smith,” published at Edinburgh by Myzzs 
MacpuaiL, anc in London by a firm who ought 





to have known better than allow their names to 
affixed to such a production. This pamphlet 

professes to review, after the verdict « " the jury, 

the case of MADELEINE Suitu, and to draw ‘from 





ynilt na 
Fult, and of 


Such a work 
BELL'S 


the facts an inference of 
haracter of L’ANGEI 


»f course, come wit 


the 


spotless c 





does not, « rd Camp 











new Act; we firmly believe that there was no 
book among the garbage lately swept out of 
Holywell street more indecent ioral than 
thi It could only be published under the hope 
th at th » unhappy young woman who was accused 

be too anxious to avoid 


of the mur 
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well-principled, well-behaved, and _ religious;” | BerKexey retorts that the bantling did not want 
a nurse; but The Field very logically rejoins that it 
is somewhat late in the day to use that argument, 
and that Mr. BERKELEY, having obtained publicity 
for his work through its columns, should have 
made a proper acknowledgment. So the question 
but there seems 
another question arising out of this, in which 
the public is interested—whether, when a book is 
published, the fact of its prior appearance in any 
shape should be concealed. This hinges, to some 
extent, upon the same pivot as the question 


and when the nature of the letters written by 


Mane cetne Smiru is referred to, the writer of | 


the pamphlet continues: “Dead L’ANGELIER, was 
this the fruit of your teaching? or were you a 
pupil and a dupe as well as a victim ?” 

Thereisa smart correspondence between Messrs. 
ConstTaBLe and Mr. Benrirey with respect to 
their respective translations of Gustav FRer- 
Ta@’s novel, Soll und Haben. The former pub- 
lishers complain that Mr. Bentiey has announced 
his version as “the only copyright edition,” and 
allege that the author has “at least as great a 
pecuniary interest in L. C. C.’s translation (pub- 
lished by them) as in that of Mrs. Matcotm.” 
This requires explanation. Is it intended to 
signify that Herr Freytac has disposed of the 
authority to translate twice over? If so, his 
conduct in the matter is, at least, questionable. 
Messrs. ConstaBie’s edition is the most expen- 
sive one, and has a preface by the Chevalier 
Bunsen. There is, however, a third edition of 
this popular German tale, cheaper than either of 
them. Is this also an “authorised” version ? 

Mr. Percy Sr. Jonn follows up Mr. ALBERT 
Smiru’s complaint with a disclaimer of certain 
publications advertised in his name. He says: 
“The tales advertised with my name so exten- 
sively by the proprietors of a paper called the 
Home Magazine are either not mine or unautho- 
rised and piratical reprints.” Bona verba! Mr. 
Sr. Jonn. You have a better remedy than 
abuse. 
copyrights, and are therefore not pirates, or they 
have not, and you may get your damages. 

There is a curious little question of etiquette 
mooted between the conductors of The Field, the 
Country Gentleman’s Newspaper, and the Honour- 
able Grantley BerkKeLey. It appears that this 
stalwart descendant of Nuwrop wrote for Zhe 
Field sketches of some foreign adventures 
entitled “A Month in the Forests of Frauce,” 
which accordingly appeared in the columns of 
that paper. These appeared in the regular 
way, under Mr. BerRKELEY’s own signature. 
He now republishes them in a_ collected 
form, but neglects to mention that they have 
already appeared in The Field. It is for this 
that The Field calls him to account, and up- 
braids him with ingratitude towards the nurse 
which fostered his literary bantling. 


Either the publishers have bought your | 


stands between the parties ; 


started by Mr. ALBert SMITH. 


Autobiography. 





terest connoisseurs. 


the Executive Committee. Messrs. 


with perfect truth. But it cannot. 


mediate publication. 





Among the novelties for the ensuing fortnight 
wenotice an authorised translation of BERANGER’s 
Messrs. Hurst and BLackett 
announce that they have purchased the exclusive | pected to come from Germany itself, and that the 
copyright of the English translation, and that it 
will be ready in a few days. Messrs. CuaPpmMANn 
and Hat announce the “ Biography of Mon- 
taigne the Essayist,” by Mr. Barxz Sr. Joun, as 
shortly forthcoming. It is proposed to publish 
by subscription a sort of “ Catalogue Raisonné’ 
of the gallery of ancient masters in the Man- 
chester Art Treasures Exhibition; containing a 
full description of every picture therein con- 
tained, its history and dimensions, the name of 
its possessor and other particulars likely to in- 
This work is to be edited by | 
Greorce Scnarr, Esq., Jun., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., 
late director of the Gallery of Ancient Masters at 
the Manchester Exhibition, and Art-Secretary to 
BLACKIE 
| and Son announce “A Comprehensive History 
of India, Civil, Military, and Social; from the 
First Landing of the English till the suppression 
of the Sepoy Mutiny.” Is not the phrase, “ Sup- 
pression of the Sepoy Mutiny ” rather premature 
as yet? Alas! we wish that it could be applied 


Messrs. LoNGMAN announce the new cheap 
edition of Lord Macautay’s “ History ” for im- 
What will be the effect of 
the issue upon the value of the more expensive 
library edition ? Messrs. Macmiiian and Co. 
announce a “Life of John Milton, narrated in 
connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary History of His Time,’ by Davip 
Masson, M.A.; and the first volume of a work 
on “British India and its History,” by J. M. 
Mr. | Luptow, Esq. ; also a new work by the author of 


“Tom Brown’s School-Days,” entitled “The 
Scouring of the White Horse, during the Long 
Vacation Holiday of a London Clerk.” 

The prospectus of the new edition of Hanprx’s 
works is now issued, and the works selected for 
publication during the next two years are as 
follows:—For 1858, Susannah, Acis and Galatea, 
and the Sonatas for the Pianoforte (Quere Harp. 
sichord); and for 1859, Athaliah, Allegro and 
Penseroso, and the opera of Hercules. The Eng. 
lish subscribers would doubtless have preferred 
to receive some works with which they 
are less intimately acquainted than they are with 
the greater portion of these; but it should be 
remembered that the most powerful support to 
the undertaking (numerically speaking) is ex. 


condition of knowledge among the Germans with 
respect to HanpEL’s music must therefore be 
consulted. We understand that the Leipsig 
Committee has offered to M. Victor ScHoELcueEr, 
the author of “ The Life of Handel,” which has 


’ | lately thrown such light upon the history of the 


great composer and his works, the direction of the 
undertaking in this country. Such an offer is 
only just to M. Scu@.cuer, who has, by his ad- 
mirable work, inseparably identified his name 
with any project tending to give additional popu- 
larity to HanpeEt’s works; and the results cannot 
but be advantageous to the success of the pub- 
lication. 

We have received the prospectus of a valuable 
addition to geographical science which will 
shortly appear in Germany. It is the “ Diary of 
a Voyage from Mississippi to the Coast of the 
Pacific,” by Batpurn MOLLHAUsSEN, With a pre- 
face by ALEXAND=ER VON HumpBotpt. Some 
notion of the importance and extent of this work 
may be gathered from the fact that, although it 
will be comprised in one volume quarto, its price 
will be equivalent to 2I. 14s. of our money. The 
countries to which this work will relate have 
already been explored by officers in the service 
of the United States, appointed to ascertain the 
most practicable and economical route for a rail- 
road from the Mississippi river to the Pacific 
Ocean, whose elaborate reports {will be of great 
service in testing the accuracy of Herr MOo11- 
HAUSEN’S statements. The preface by the vene- 
rable Baron von Humsotpr will also give an 
additional value to the work. L. 
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Letters on Connoisseurship; or, the Anatomy of a 
Picture : with some Remarks on National Galleries 
and the Mission of the Modern Artist. By Wit- 
r1aAM Noy Witkrxs. London : Chapman and 
Hall. 1857. 

No passage in Oliver Goldsmith’s graceful 

sketches of his friends and contemporaries is 

more distinguished by its under-current of wis- 
dom, than that in which he represents Reynolds 
as submitting to the wearisome cant of critics, 
who “talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and 
stuff.” Eighty years have since passed away 
without rendering art less liable than it was then 
to be viewed through a conventional and false 
medium; and any discussion as to the merits of 
paintings and painters is, in our day, quite as 
likely to consist, to a large extent, of “stuff.” 
This state of things appears less marvellous when 
it is considered that few men—unfettered as may 
be their minds, independent their views, on all 
other subjects—dare to exercise their own taste 
and judgment when they approach the mysterious 
realms of art. They take their opinions at 
second-hand from the most popular criticai- 
essayist for the time being: they admire those 
p:ctures at the Exhibition which other people 
most admire, and for which the largest prices 
are paid. They purchase works of art, not for 
their intrinsic merit or beauty, but because they 
have been painted by Westlake, R.A., or sculp- 

tured by Eastmacott, R.A. 

Art has a literature of its own; but that 
literature is (with a few recent exceptions) en- 
tirely objective in its scope and character. We 





| condensed, and some expanded. We cannot, 
however, call to mind any book portable in size 
| and logical in style, which, addressing itself to 
the educated Englishman who has an admira- 
tion for, combined with a limited knowledge of, 
art, professes to supply him with answers to these 
two weighty questions :—“ What constitutes a 
good painting ?” and “ How are we to know such 
a painting when we see it ?” This deficiency in 
art-literatnre is now supplied. In a volume of 
modest size and unpretending title, Mr. W. N. 
Wilkins (an accomplished artist, although not an 
Academician) professes to elucidate the subject; 
and it is but fair to add that he does it far more 
satisfactorily than could have been expected, or 
than any of his predecessors have done. His 
object in writing and mode of dividing his theme 
are thus explained in the preface:— 

If my readers will only keep in mind the principal 
requisites of a genuine work of art, as set forth in the 
following pages, they may arrive at a sufficient 
knowledge of the points of excellence in a picture to 
be able to trust to their own judgment in the selection 
of a painting, with perfect satisfaction to themselves 
and to others as to the result. With this end in 
view I have divided my subject into three portions. 
The first relates to the spirit of a picture, those quali- 
ties which are absolutely essential to every high work 
of art; the second treats of the means by which this 
idea, or nature, is embodied; and the last enters into 
an account of the several substances used in the 
manipulation of the work, with a view to its durability 
under the effects of time or local agents. 

Each subdivision of his subject Mr. Wilkins 
disposes of within the limits of a letter, written 
in a terse, argumentative, and frequently pic- 
turesque style. No words are wasted. Exact 





have lives of Italian painters, Spanish painters, 
and English painters; handbooks to this and the 
other school; guides for students; descriptive 


impressed on our mind a clear outline of what a 


catalogues, called by that and other names, some | picture should be—a mental touchstone which | 


| can be applied to all the works of art which fall 
in our way, and tested by which the good can be 
distinguished from the mediocre and the bad. 
Speaking of the idea of a picture, Mr. Wilkins 
truly says: 

It is the proper province of art to express and per- 
petuate the beautiful in nature, and by means of 
lines and colours to convey the idea of reality, 
whether that be an event of history or a sunset of 
yesterday. . . . When therefore a work of art 
excites or interests the spectator to the extent that 
the object in nature would do, it must be good, whe- 
ther it be a sketch or a finished picture. Thus the 
outlines of Raphael speak to us as strongly as the 
finished works for which they were designed ; only in 
the latter we have the additional sources of gratifica- 
tion in light, shade, and colour, by which they are 
rendered a fuller reflex of nature. 

The next branch of the subject is “detail,” a 
topic peculiarly interesting now that many of our 
best living artists are making the minuter details 
of their works the principal object of their soli- 
citude, and many of our best critics see, or fancy 
that they see, in this movement a return to 
sound principles of art. Mr. Wilkins’s remarks 
on “detail” we regard as the honest utterances 
of a disciple of Raphael and Titian, who regards 
the sentiment or idea of the whole picture as of 
infinitely greater moment than the faithful de- 
lineation of parts. He, indeed, admits that the 
latter “will often move us strongly, for the lan- 
guage of nature is the highest of all poems.” 
But we cannot agree with him when he proceeds 
| to add that “it is rarely in the common-place 
| that Nature speaks,” and, therefore, “that the 





| delineation of a common subject is not worthy of 


| the artist’s labour, except for study or as a 


in definition, apt in illustration, the author car- | diagram.” A great picture should be great in 
ries us from one step to another, until we have | the treatment of all its parts, as well as great in 


| its prevailing sentiment. To draw an illustration 
of our meaning from the sister art of architec- 
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ture:—The glorious works of the fifteenth century 
are not only grand and harmonious in their entire 
plan and conception, they are beautifully elabo- 
rated in every part. Thence the almost peculiar 
merit of Millais as an artist; he neither sacri- 
fices idea to detail or detail to idea. Both are 
carried to perfection. 

To support his views as to the “common- 
place” Mr. Wilkins cleverly adduces the drunken 
boors who figure in the Dutch paintings. The 
unpleasing impressions derived from looking at 
these pictures may perhaps originate from the 
low moral and physical state of the men depicted 
and their ungraceful costume. No such impres- 
sions are created by the study of “ low-life” pic- 
tures by Mulready or Wilkie. 

Passing to Mr. Wilkins’s letters on Concen- 


tration, Unity, Pictorial Arrangement, Expres- | 


sion, we cannot but admire the acuteness and 
force of his observations; and this feeling is in- 
creased on an examination of that portion of his 
work which relates to Colour, Style, Form, and 
Chiaroscuro. Many of his passages are singu- 
larly new and striking. His chapter on the 
materials used in painting will startle many 
buyers of modern pictures, who are unacquainted 
with the deleterious and fading pigments now 
generally used by artists who work for the 
market, and not for immortality. Some remarks 


on the arrangement, &c., of picture-galleries, | 


and on Government schools of design, with which 
this remarkable work concludes, merit the deep 
attention of all who are interested in the spread 
of art-knowledge. 








The Iliad of Homer. Translated by ALEXANDER 
Pope. With Observations, &c., by Rev. J. S. 
Warson. Illustrated with the entire series of 
Fraxman’s Designs. London: Bohn. 

We have purposely placed this work in the de- 


partment of art; for the illustrations are its | 
Pope’s Homer is known | 
to everybody, and possessed by most persons in | 


novelty and attraction. 


some one of its many editions. But Mr. Bohn 
has introduced it into his “Illustrated Library,” 
by adorning it with engravings in outline of the 
entire series of Flaxman’s designs, thirty-nine in 
number; and, stating merely that in typagraphi- 
cal beauty no edition surpasses this, and that the 
notes of Mr. Watson are learned, we turn to the 
engravings. 

Probably few of our readers are familiar with 
these designs of Flaxman. They are not very 
accessible, and they will require more time for 
their appreciation than a mere visitor can give to 
them. But in this volume, for a few shillings, 
they can be possessed and studied at leisure, and 
every time they are seen they will excite more 
wonder at their marvellous beauty. Such grace 
of form exists nowhere in modern art: it rivals 
the best of Grecian art. Look atthe “ Descent of 
Discord,” how the figure floats—sails without 
wings, and the spectator never fears a fall. 
How swiftly fly “Minerva and Juno, going to 
assist the Greeks”! Cover any part of the 
group, and the part exposed to view would tell 
you that the objects were speeding upon the 
wings of the wind. There is haste in every limb. 
Turn to “ Thetis ordering the Nereids to descend 
into the sea,” and say if ever your eye fell upon 
fairer forms, or a group of five more gracefully 
disposed in the difficult act of diving. What a 
grand imagining is “Sleep escaping from the 
wrath of Jupiter” ! What divine energy in “ the 
Gods descending to Battle.” The Parthenon it- 
self had nothing finer than “the Fight for the 
body of Patroclus.” But all have something to 
recommend them, something for art to cherish ; 
and the study of the entire series cannot fail to 
cultivate jthe sense of high art wherever they are 
enjoyed. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
The Lives of the Chief Justices of England. By 
Joun Lorp Camppett. Vol. III. London : 
Murray. 
(Concluded from page 506.) 
Ir is a long intellectual leap from the sublime 


Atreus in theland of the Cimmeriansand of Pluto. 
The son of the Canterbury barber—Lord Chief 
Justice Tenterden—from the dawn to the close 
of his singularly uniform and placid career, never 
loses our respect nor excites our admiration. If 
Ellenborough be the Achilles or Agamemnon of 
our judicial annals, Tenterden is not less their 
Telemachus—“most blameless; . . . centered in 
the sphere of common duties; decent not to fail 
in offices of tenderness.” If Ellenborough dazzle 
us, Tenterden does not less please and prepossess 
us in his favour. The calm and even tenor of his 
way—his uuobtrusive and unambitious character, 
on which greatness was rather thrust than gained 
by daring deeds and patient vigils—are a striking 
foil and fit companion-piece to the portrait of the 
proud, the impetuous, the boisterous and fiery 
Ellenborough. 

| The romance of the forum discloses no more 
interesting story than that which Lord Campbell 
| makes the last of his series. Only one Chief 
Justice—Lord Denman—divides Lord Tenterden 
from Lord Campbell; and there are all-sufficient 
reasons, besides proximity of era, why Lord 
Campbell should not appear as Lord Denman’s 
biographer. It is a happy circumstance for Lord 
| Campbell that he can conclude his task with so 
| pleasant and amiable a life as that of Lord Tenter- 
| den; and it is with no small pleasure that we 
offer an epitome of it to our readers, 

In the year 1762 there dwelt in a small street 
near the Cathedral at Canterbury a tall, severe, 
and primitive-looking man, in front of whose small 
shop projected a long pole of many colours. In 
the window were covered and uncovered wig- 
blocks; and over the door, “Abbott, Hair- 
dresser ;” on the sides, “Shave for a penny; 
hair cut for twopence, and fashionably dressed 
on reasonable terms.” The proprietor, as we 
have said, was a prim, sedate man, much em- 
ployed and much respected by the Cathedral 
dignitaries. His wife seems to have been held in 
similar esteem, and, judging from scanty records, 
to have gained that reputation which the great 
orator and great historian of Greece have de- 
clared to be the perfection of female excellence. 
She was no gossip, and was talked of neither for 
good nor for evil. Such were the parents of the 
future Chief Justice of England, who described 
himself in his epitaph as being “ humillimis 
parentibus, patre vero prudenti, matre pia ortus.” 

Their youngest child, Charles, was born with 
this glorious destiny on the 7th of October in the 
above year. He became in due time his father’s 
diminutive counterpart—the boy as grave, as 
prim, as serious, as the man. But, much as the 
father doubtless loved the child, he thought him 
dull; and, although he intended him for his own 
profession, he used to express fear that “he 
should be obliged to put the boy to another trade 
requiring less genius.” 

The boy never became a genius ; but he soon 
showed signs of good ability and uncommon 
industry. He was admitted on the foundation of 
King’s School, where these qualities made him 
a great favourite with the master. The follow- 
ing character of him at this era is given by his 
schoolfellow and friend Sir Egerton Brydges, and 
shows him as he was through life : 

LORD TENTERDEN AT SCHOOL. 

From his earliest years he was industrious, appre- 
hensive, regular and correct in all his conduct—even 
in his temper, and prudent in everything. 1 became 
acquainted with him in July 1775, when I was re- 
moved from Maidstone to Canterbury school. I was 
about six or seven weeks his junior in age, and was 
placed in the same classs with him, in which, after a 
short struggle, I won the next place to him, and kept 
it till I quitted school for Cambridge in autumn 1780, 
in my eighteenth year. Though we were in some 
degree competitors, our friendship was never broken 
or cooled. He always exceeded me in accuracy, 
steadiness, and equality of labour, while I was more 
fitful, flighty, and enthusiastic. He knew the rules 
of grammar better, and was more sure in any exami- 
nation or task. He wrote Latin verses and prose 
themes with more correctness, while I was more am- 
bitious and more unequal. There was the same dif- 
ference in our tempers and our tastes. He was 
always prrdent and calm; I was always passionate 
and restless, Each knew well wherever the other’s 











pedestal of Ellenborough, C.J., to the modest 
niche where Tenterden, C.J., stands in the temple 
of the illustrious dead. The shade of the former 
looks down on us in majesty, and with something 
of the imperial awe which he inspired when 
breathing the vital air, and eating the life-giving 
bread of Homeric heroes; not unlike the royal 
form and bearing which Ulysses found surviving 


strength lay, and yielded to it. 


He was evidently a good boy—“ always studious 
and well-behaved ; reading his book instead of 
accompanying us to play, and recommending 
himself to all by his quiet and decent demeanour.” 
The good boy does not always turn out the good 
man. The issue is typified full as often by the 
character of Blifil as by that of the Industrious 


and conspicuous on the children of Peleus and of | Apprentice. It is only justice to Abbott to say | joined the same circuit fourteen years later, 


that his virtue never assumed the hateful exter- 
nals of a sanctimonious hypocrisy. 

Never but once does he seem to have cherished 
an ardent ambition, and that was when, at the 
age of fourteen, a chorister’s place in the cathe- 
dral became vacant. Abbott became a candidate, 
and, to his bitter disappointment, failed. 

His father’s popularity among the members of the 
Chapter was so great that his success was deemed 
certain; but from the huskiness of his voice objec- 
tions were made to him, and another boy was pre- 
ferred, who grew old enjoying the stipend which 
young Abbott had eagerly counted upon. Mr. Jus- 
tice Richardson, the distinguished judge, used to 
relate that going the Home Circuit with Lord Ten- 
terden, they visited the cathedral at Canterbury 
together, when the Chief Justice, pointing to a singing 
man in the choir, said, ‘‘ Behold, brother Richardson, 
that is the only human being I ever envied: when at 
school in this town we were candidates together for a 
chorister’s place; he obtained it; and if 1 had gained 
my wish, he might have been accompanying you as 
Chief Justice, and pointing me out as his old school- 
fellow, the singing man.” 

At seventeen it became a great question with 
his friends whether he should not turn from Latin 
and Greek, and the captaincy of the school, to his 
father’s shop. It is said that the indentures 
binding him apprentice to a barber’s trade were 
signed and sealed; but the good prebendaries 
and people of Canterbury came to the rescue of 
the young scholar. A small exhibition and a 
small subscription were given to send him up to 
Oxford. ‘When it was announced to him that 
he was to be sent to the University he was much 
pleased, without being elated.” Singular philo- 
sophy or wonderful insensibility. The barber's 
son, although he could write neat Latin verses, 
was rather afraid of appearing among gentlemen, 
and would not have cared if he had remained a 
barber. 

At Oxford his sobriety, industry, and, we may 
conclude, humility, won him great favour among 
the dons. He was very humble, and never pre- 
sumed to think himself a gentleman because he 
was recognised as a scholar. Something of the 
fawning spaniel and innate flunkeyism shows 
itself at this point and throughout Charles 
Abbott’s career; but it was rather want of due 
self-respect, than actual servility, with which he 
may be rightly taxed. But he was already a 
good classic, and his university career was a 
distinguished one. Classes were not yet insti- 
tuted; but Abbott gained his scholarship in good 
style at Corpus, shortly after his matriculation, 
and the Chancellor’s prize for the Latin poem 
before, and that for the English essay, after he had 
obtained his degree. Both these performances 
have exactly that respectable mediocrity of good 
sense and good taste, with a total absence of 
originality, which forms the fixed standard of such 
compositions. These successes led him to a 
fellowship and tutorship at Corpus, and thence to 
a position in Judge Buller’s family, as tutor to 
the judge’s son. This was the turning point in 
his career. “The quick-sighted judge soon 
discovered Abbott’s intellectual powers, and his 
peculiar fitness for law.” He therefore strongly 
advised him to change his profession, and cited to 
him, rather profanely, an argument from the 
“Year-book,” which makes a good professional 
joke, but one which scarcely looks decent in 
print. More seriously the keen judge told him: 
“You may not possess the garrulity called 
eloquence, which sometimes rapidly forces up an 
impudent pretender; but you are sure to get into 
respectable business at the bar, and you may 
count on becoming, in due time, a puisne judge.” 
Abbott calculated his means, and found that, 
with rigid economy, he might yield to this per- 
suasive rhetoric. 


With characteristic prudence and _ fore- 
sight he started with picking up prelimi- 


nary knowledge and forming connections in 
the chambers of an eminent attorney. Thence 
he passed into those of George Wood, the great 
special pleader, and in one year mastered his 
tutor’s science. Soon after he began practice for 
himself in the same line; and in seven years 
more he had gained such experience and reputa- 
tion in the subordinate grade of the profession, 
that, after having been employed by Sir John 
| Scott, the Attorney-General, in preparing the 
indictments for the great State prosecutions of 
| 1794, he was called to the bar by the Society 
| of the Inner Temple in Hilary Term 1796, and 
at once joined the Oxford Circuit. There his 
success was from the first gradual, but steady; 
and Lord Campbell tells us that when he himself 
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he found Abbott with a junior brief in ever 
cause tried at every assize town. Part of the 


success was attributed by envious juniors to the 
patronage of an old attorney named Benjamin 
Price, who was clerk of assize, and agent in Lon- 
don for almost all the country attorneys who 
practised on the Oxford Circuit. Abbott’s marked 
superiority to all his rivals was quite enough in 
Lord Campbell’s judgment to account for his 
success, “although he had certainly been very 
civil 3 Ben had been 





to old Ben, and old 
very loud in sounding his praise.” 

After breaking 
drowning by the 


; 
always 


his leg, and narrowly escaping 
overturning of his postchaise 
on circuit, about two years after he had been 
called to the bar, Abbott gave a great impetus 
to his rising reputation by writing his celebrated 
text-book on the “ Laws of Merchant Shipping,” 


by the advice of Lord Eldon, to whom it was 
dedicated. An almost totally new code has 
rendered this once distinguished book nearly 


obsolete; but when it was first published its pro- 
found learning, clear style, and and admirable 
arrangement, gave it a wide circulation, and 
brought Abbott immediately into almost a mono- 
poly of the great mercantile business of the City 
of London. 

He was the prominent 
but still he was o 


“junior” of his profession, 


nly a junior, nor did he at any 
time become, or show fitness for becoming, a 
“leader.” He shrank from a silk gown; but he | 
made in bombazeen an income which, perhaps, no | 


King’s counsel 
the year 1807 
receipt of 802 
the previous year. But he was never 
vocate. His arguments were excellent, 
language was dry and unimpassioned, his n 
hesit mean, his personal 
perhaps like St. Paul’s—contemptible. 
barber’s son “ showed his 
his hu nility excite d 
ment of the 


of those days had equalled. In 


his income-tax return 


ad- 


an 


ating and presence— 
The 
blood ;” 
the contemptuous encou 


haughty Lord Ellenboroug 


rage- 





| tion on the p 


admitted a | 
5s. as the profession] produce of | 


but his | 
lanner | 
| tion of 


and sometimes 
i that he 
1. So for | 


twenty years he performed, much to his own 
profit and that of others, a meritorious but not 
pre-eminent part in his profession. At the end 
of that time he had an opportunity of declining a 
puisne judgeship, on the ground that it would 
seriously diminish his income. et his health 
sank soon after, and he bitterly regretted the re 

fusal. Another opportunity came in 1816, when 
his patron, Lord Eldon, presented him to a} 
vacancy in the Court of Common Pleas. He 


had previously, in 1795, married the daughter 
a country gent 
but, aceording to Lord Campbell, too “ fond 
finery,” and suspected of “heightening her 
complexion with a thick veneering of carmine.” 
He became the father of a family, and amused 
himself on circuit by writing verses of the Shen- 
stone and Cowper school to his wife on her ‘abiding 


charms and those of her children. Mr. Justice 


ith 


leman—a lady highly respectable, | 


of | connect the 


| 


| minal trials may be reported day by day 


ord Campbell’s belief that ‘so 
business was never done so 
and well before any other court that ever 


ight is due to Li 
much important 
rapidly 


we 


sat in any age or country” a8 was transacted in 
the King’s Bench under Abbott, C.J., and Hol- 
royd, Bayley, and Littledale, JJ. The Chief 


Justice was always anxious to be impartial, and 
was generally successfully 
patience failed him at Nisi Prius, when counsel 
were, as he thought, unnecessarily prolix. But 
his good judgment and good taste, as well as 
sound legal knowledge, commanded general re- 
spect and adorned his position. Also, as Lord 
Kenyon favoured Erskine, so Abbott, C.J., was 
charged with 


so. 


Sometimes his | 


t a “1° . . ! 
y Familiarity did not breed contempt; and great 


cette T 


in the House of Lords again if the Bill passed, 


| The Bill passed, and Lord Tenterden kept his 


| pledge. 


favouring Scarlett, who had often | 


| its victim, 


“led” the Chief Justice when the latter was 
behind the Bar. 
LORD ABINGER AND LORD TENTERDEN. 

“This acute and dexterous lawyer” (Sir James 
Searlett), it has been said, “ used to confirm his in- | 
luence by well-timed delicate flattery. Having | 
moved for a new trial for misdirection, he prefaced 


his motion with the explanatory remark that he had 
taken an accurate 
only did when he conceived there was a misconcep- 
art of the judge—which did not bappen 
— regard to bis Lordship three times a year. The 

Chief Justice was evidently gratified, and observed 
ith a smile, ‘I fear, Mr. Scarlett, that you do not 
take notes as often as you ought to do.’” 


The Ch 





ief Justice's judgments were considered 


to be very good law, but are not, in Lord Camp- 
bell’s opinion, either conspicuous or extraordi- 
nary. As specimens of his more important 
judgments, Lord Campbell cites the doctrines 


that the public have no common law right to 
bathe on the that no action lies for 
pirating an obscene bo Jk; and that the publica- 
statements, in their nature calculated to 
defame and vilify another, creates a prima facie 
conclusion, which it lies on a defendant to rebut, 
intended to vilify accordingly. On the 


sea-shore; 


other hand, the Chief Justice gained some dis- 
credit by holding the untenable doctrine that 


newspapers cannot publish reports of criminal 
trials until the trials are concluded; and that the 
holder of a bill, who has received it under cir- 
cumstances such as might excite the suspicions 
of a prudent man, is bound to show 
not guilty of any fraud in the transaction before 
he can recover from a party liable on it. Both 
these doctrines are now clearly overruled. Cri- 
and in 


portions; and the party alleging fraud in the 


that he was | 


note of the summing up, which he | 


| the Bench. 


| very incoherently. 


He never entered the House of Lords 
again. 

As a law-reformer in a very small way, o; 
some matters of little more than professional] 
detail, he was more liberal and fortunate. His 
Bill respecting prescriptions and tithes; and his 
extension of the Statute of Frauds to some cases 
which that Act, the whole policy of which is now 
much disputed, had omitted, were, it is thought, 
legitimate and reascaable developments of re- 
cognised principles; although Lord Campbell 
thinks differently. 

And now that his prize was gained, his work 
was over. His health had never been robust, and 
it was failing rapidly when he renounced his seat 
as Baron in 1832. His malady seems te haye 
been one which kills by inches, and attenuates 
even before death, to a skeleton, 
Derangement of the mucous membrane and con- 
sequential atrophy were bringing him rapidly 
to his end. He amused himself during the long 
vacation of 1832 with making Latin verses— 
elegant, but rather stiff plagiarisms—and reading 
his favourite classics. ‘They had been the solace 
of his life; it was fitting that they should be the 
friends of his death-bed. On revient toujours @ ses 
premiers amours. Only scholars can understand 
how and why a true scholar and gentleman like 
Lord Tenterden clasped such unaltered and un- 
alterable friends to his dying heart. 

He came down at the beginning of term to try 
some prosecutions arising out of the Bristol 
Reform Riots of 1832. He presided two days on 
Then he retired to his home and his 
bed. Eminent physicians exhausted their skill, 
but in vain. “He became delirious, and talked 
Afterwards he seemed to re- 


| cover his composure, and, raising his head from 
| the pillow, he was heard to say in a slow and 


holder of a bill must prove his allegation, and | 


of the fraud 
In 1827 occurred at length that which 
Campbell, in a marginal note, 


| Chief Justice’s “degradation to the peerage. 
It was strange that his patron, Lord Eldon, 
whose word was law with the Regent Ministry, 


Abbott was in every respect a highly respectable | 


and good, although 
fashioned, gentleman. 

He was soon removed from the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas to that of the King’s Bench, and thus 
his way was paved to the high office of chief of 
that court. In 181 
The Attorney-General, 


rather prematurely old- 


Sir Samuel Shepherd, 
was too deaf to succeed, as he would otherwise 
have succeeded in due course. The 
General, Giffard, was not of due standing ; 
Vicary was dying; and it plain a 
** puisne ” must have the chiefship. Who was it to 
be? It was said Abbott was intriguing for the 
appointment. Holroyd and Bayley, his col- 
leagues, were his elders on the Bench, and it 
must be owned men of higher mark. At length 
it was known in Westminster Hall that Abbott 
had just been appointed; and, strange to say, 
in the moment of fruition the barber’s son was 
noticed to yawn frequently, and to be manifestly 
and unaffectedly listless beyond his custom. 
Only drawback to his success existed. As 
yet no peerage was given ~~ and was withheld 
from 9 unaccountably for many years, although 
Lord Mansfield’s tin ne every chief of the 
King’s “Bench had been ennobled on his appoint- 
ment. 

“The far happiest part of my life,” 
Campbell, “I passed under the auspice 
Justice Abbott.” The noble author, it 
remembered, was no longer 
whom Lord Ellenborough 
“ustifiably.” He was 
mate to the great men 
ace treml bled, and to 
rising 


Gibbs was 


one 


since 


says Lord 
s of Chief 
be 
the “ modest junior,” 
had “put down un- 
beginning to approxi- 
before whom he had 
have his own Solici- 
in visible distance. 


net 
must 


tor - Generalship 


8 Lord Etlenborough retired. | 


Solicitor- | 
Sir | 


had passed over his old favourite and “ devil ” 

so long. Lord Eldon professed to act from con- 
sideration for Abbott’s large family and small 
income ; but, as Abbott sighed for a peerage for 
many years before he had it, and took it gladly 
when it came, the great Chancellor’s delicacy 
was more clearly hypocrisy than obtuseness, 
It was not less strange that while Abbott’s 
friends were in office no peerage was offered 
him, than that as soon as his opponents were 
installed, under Mr. Canning, almost their first 
act was to raise Sir Charles Abbott to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Tenterden of 
Hendon. The new peer wore his honours at first 
with the glee of a schoolbo y ; and nothing pleased 
him more than to be asked for fr: anks to super- 
scribe letters—‘ Free — Tenterden.” Scandal 
says that this facility was only checked by the 
discovery that “ when on the circuit, sitting in 
court surrounded by county justices, a graceless 


latter by privity with the perpetrator | 

: ° pert | those of his colleagues Holroyd, 
Lord | Littledale. 
terms quaintly the | . 
» | comprehensiveness. 


| youth had made him frank a letter to a young | 


lady 


of notoriously light character in London.” 
Thus writes the pre Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court holden before her Majesty her- 


sent 


solemn tone, as when he used to conclude his 
summing-up in cases of great importance, ‘ And 
now, gentlemen of the jury, you will consider of 
your verdict.’ These were his last words : when 
he had uttered them his head sank down, and in 
a few moments he expired without a groan.” 
Lord Campbell sums up Lord Tenterden’s 
character with the remark that “the impartial 
biographer cannot say that he was a great man, 
but he was certainly a great magistrate.” Some- 
thing, even on the noble author’s own evidence, 
must be substracted from this limited com- 
mendation; and it is certain that Lord Tenter- 


den’s judgments have already lost weight as 
authorities, and have not the plenary value of 


Bayley, and 
Lord Tenterden’s judgments have 
neatness without profundity, accuracy without 
Hence, they are by no 
means so often quoted as those of the judges just 
named: still less as often as those of Lord Ellen- 


orough, sord Mansfield, anc e 40rd 
1 gh, Lord Mansfield, and even Lord 
Kenyon. The great good sense of Lord Tenter- 
den’s judgments is always narrowed to medio- 


crity, and sometimes even to feebleness. In a 
high sense they are respectable, but they are 
no more. Such is the present sentiment of 


Westminster Hall and of the rising generation of 
lawyers, differing, it must be observed, from, 
and, in some respects lower than, the estimate 
which Lord Campbell gives. 

Lord Tenterden was no wit: but he was some- 
times the cause, or rather the medium, of wit in 
others. Two or three specimens will suffice. 

Sir Peter Laurie, the saddJer, when Lord Mayor of 
London, gave a dinner at the Mansion House to the 


judges, and, in proposing their health, observed, in 


impassioned accents,‘ What a country is this we 
live in! In other parts of the world there is no 
chance, except for men of high birth and aristocratic 
connections; but here genius and industry are sure to 
be rewarded. See before you the examples of my- 
self, the Chief Magistrate of the Metropolis of this 


| great empire, and the Chief Justice of England sitting 


self. Lord Tenterden added no more than his 
predecessor had added by a similar promotion | 
to his judicial reputation by his speeches in the 
House of Lords. Like the lawyers of his school, 
he opposed every species of reform ; Catholic 
Emancipation, the repeal of the Test Act, the 

for permitting the anatomy of the bodies of 
persons who die in hospitals, and the abolition 
of capital punishment for forgery, were alike his 
abomination. He spoke conservatively, passion- 


ately, and with bigotry on all these questions. 


| torted, 


at my right hand—both now in the highest offices in 
the State, and both sprung from the very dregs of the 
people!” 

The following is characteristic, although of 
doubtful authenticity: 
had contracted so strict and inveterate an 
habit of keeping himself and everybody else to the 
precise matter in hand, that once, during a circuit 
dinner, having aked a county magistrate if he would 
take venison, and receiving what he deemed an 
evasive reply, “Thank you, my Lord, I am going 
to take boiled chicken ;” his Lordship sharply re- 
‘That, sir, is no answer to my question; I 
ask you again if yon will take venison, and I will 


He 


| At _denath, in denouncing the Reform Bill of | trouble you to say yes or no without further prevari- 
1183 , he declared his resolution of never sitting | eation.” 
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' 
A souab ith affecting specimen is the following | “ 


account of a visit to his native place, Canterbury, 
as related to Mr. Macready by a verger of the 
cathedral. 

The last time Lord Tenterden came down here he 
brought his son Charles with him, and it was my 
duty, of course, to attend them oyer the cathedral. 
When we came to this side of it he led his son up to 
this very spot and said to him, “ Charles, 
this little shop; I have brought you here on purpose 
show it to you. 
shave for a penny! That is the proudest reflection of 
my life! While you live never forget that, my dear 
Charles.” And this man, the son of a poor barber, 


wou see 


was the Lord Chief Justice of England. For the very 
reason, therefore, that the chances of such great suc- 


cess are rare, we should surely spare no pains in im- 
proving the condition of all whom accident mé iy de- 
press or fortune may not befriend. 

Lord Tenterden was succeeded by his eldest 
son John, to whom he left a competent fortune. 

Lord Campbell terminate his lives of the Chief 
Justices of Englund with the life of Lord 
terden. In conclusion we have only to state that 
amore instructive and more amusing book does 
not exist, nor one which will givean unprofessional 
reader a more graphic, intelligible, and compre- 
hensive summary of nearly all the great modern 
questions of municipal law and constitutional 
history. 


Ten- 


The Lives of Good Servants. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell” (Routledge) —is a collection 
of twenty-three short memoirs of servants who 
have distinguished themselves by exemplary con- 
duct or extraordinary ability. It is something 
in the tract style, but, pointing an excellent moral, 
it may be useful in the servants’ hall—if it will 
be read there. 

The 10th vol. of the new and cheap edition of 
Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors (Murray) 
completes the republication, in its finally corrected 
form, of one of the most popular series of biogra- 
phies ever contributed to our literature. It is 
not the less a marvel that it was the production 
of one of the most zealous and industrious of our 
judges, at an age when other men are retiring 
from work, not adding to it. No library should 
be without this book. 





HISTORY. 


A Hundred Years Ago: Historical Sketch. 
By James Hurron. London: Longmans. 
An excellent idea imperfectly carried out. It 
would be curious to see a graphic sketch of our 
England as it was a century ago—what our 
ancestors were then saying and doing, politically, 
socially, morally, intellectually, and to set it by 
the side of a like picture of our own day. Mr. 
Hutton, however, has not done this. He statesin 
his preface that he offers to the public merely “a 
thing of shreds and patches—a tesselated pave- 
ment of various shapes and colours”—and these, 
too, gleaned from what he admits to be his “ very 

limited reading.” 

This is not what is wanted, and the disappoint- 
ment of the reader will be very great. It is too 
much like a scrap-book; but, as such, it is more 
pleasant to open at any page than to read it right 
through. A great deal of interesting and amusing 
matter is to be found in a crude state. Should 
another edition be called for, we recommend Mr 
Hutton to make it more of a narrative. Here is the 
germ of a very valuable book, but as yet itis only 
the germ. 


an 


The real progress of civilisation in a hundred | 


years may be seen from this account of 
THE SEVERITY THE LAWS, 

The laws were written in blood. Two lads were 
hanged for stealing a purse containing two shilling 
and a brass counter. Of ten criming ils convicted ; 
one sessions, four were hanged and six transport a 
Very often half a dozen were sentenced to death at 
a single sessions. On the 17th March 1755, eight 
malefactors were hanged together at Tyburn. It was 


OF 










recorded as a matter of surprise, that “only six 
convicts received sentence of death at Gloucester 
Assizes.” One of these was a woman named Am re | 
Ockley, who was execute: d on the following day. 
on the charge of murdering an illegitimate *ebild. 
To the last she denied her guilt, except in not 


having called in medical advice for her infant after 
a bad fall. She took the Sacrament, and begged 
for more time to prepare herself for the chang 

this favour being denied, she remained praying 


two hours on the drop before she would give the 
signal. Everybody knows the fictitious ease in 
“Sir Launeelot Greaves’—fictitious perhaps in 


some of the details, but certainly based on truth. 


to | omy 
In that shop your grandfather used to | 


. bet 
for 


eT = 








He was clerk of the assize, gemmen, in a certain 
| town, not a great way distant; and, having a blank 
pardon left by the jadges for some criminals whose 
| cases were attended with favourable circumstances, 
he would not insert ™ name of one who could not 
procure a guinea for the fee; and the poor fellow, 
who had only stole an hour-g out of a shoe- 
maker’s window, was actually cuted, after a long 
4, during which he had be permitted to 
abroad, and earn his subsistence or his daily p lal rbot 


lass 





ex 


j respite 





This is a truly terrible picture of justicé Not 4 
glimpse of merey pierces through any part of the 
laws as they were then administered. A man named 


Thompson was actually executed for not having sur- 
rendered after he was gazetted a bankrupt, 


| he was not aware that a commission had been taken 
| out against him. 
| Morals were loose to a degree almost incom- 





| prehensible to our more decent, if not more vir- 
| tuous generation. 

Offences contra bonos mores were punished 
what severely by our ancestors. Whenever domestic 
vice is prevalent, public vice is sure to be rigorous sly 
prosecuted. Conjugal fidelity and purity of manners 
were certainly not the characteristics of society a 
hundred years ago. Polite profligacy flourished like 
a green bay-tree, while the law raged against vulgar 
debauchery. 
punished after this fashion. 


some- 











He was fastened to the 






tail of a cart by single handcuffs, and flogged by the 
bellman, who wore horns on bis head instead of a 
coat on his back. Inthe cart sat “an unfortunate 


woman,” with monstrous horns, and the horse 
bestrode by a man similarly decorated, and bl 
a ram’s The cart was preceded by . 
trumpeters on horseback, with constables on all . l 
to keep the road clear for the ludicrous bu 
procession ; and the sheriff was also oblig« d to att 


was 
Low ing r 





horn, 


t barbarous 





rhis 





to see that the sentence was fully carried out. 

man may have been worthy of punis ey ; but 
were those guiltless whose incontinence and prodi 
gality bad encouraged him to run this ‘tah ? Ohh j 
vere not a whit more civilised in Paris. A letter 


} 


from that capital in the early part of 1756 is couched 
in the following terms of indecent exultation :—“ We 
are to be entertained this forenoon with the punish- 
ment of a famous bawd, who hath seduced a multi- 
tude of young girls. By an arrét of Parliament, sh 
is to be publicly whipt and marked with a hot iro 
But she is first to be led by the common hangman 
all the most public parts of the town, 
ass, with he : face to the tail, a hat made of 
her he 2ad, and on her back and breast a 
these words: ‘A Notorious Bawd.’ F 
prostitutes are to be tied to the ass’s tail.” 


to 
un 
straw on 
paper witl 
ur of her 


seated on 





| The newspapers were 


small in size, and very 
limited in their range of news. The following 
ire culled from them. 
NEWS A CENTURY AGO. 


“ Saham, near Wotton, .—There 
is at this time a 
top of a chimney 
able that the oldest person here never 
the like.” 


“We 


in Norfolk, May 12 
rook’s nest with the 
y in this parish—a thing so remark- 
saw or heard of 


young ones on 


hear from Cornwall that a few days ago a 
| man in the parish of Eglosheal hanged his horse till 
he was dead, on his being informed that he choak’d 
lambs ; and when the horse was just dying, beginning 
to paw with his feet: ‘Oh!’ says he, pent? I 
thought that thou wast guilty.’ ” 
“On Sunday, e dusl 


* dost re 


towards the dusk of 
| three men, — 2d to be French val 
! embre and laced, having 


the eve 


ning, 





yidere swords 





young woman into one of the woods in I 
Gardens, and attempted to ravish her; but, being 
overheard by three young men, they went to her 
relief, and tho’ unarm’d drub’d principal while 


the other two fled. The Frenchman was well marked 
in the face by the fists of the young men.” 
Another tells how a noted butcher at the Hertford- 
shire election eat for dinner a large fowl and a pound 
| of ham, two pigeons with crust in proportion, two 
pounds of roast beef, one half of a large turkey, half 





a roast lamb, two tansy puddings, two gooseberry 
tarts, two apple puffs; half a pound of Cheshir 
| cheese; and drank four bottles of | ent of 
rum made into punch, besides it 


“and was neither disguised in 
in his stomach.” 

And another describes the eccentricities 
Tallis, who died at Burcott, in Worcester, aged & 
For thirty irs this monomaniac had rem 
bed under an impression that he could not bear th 
fresh air. There was only one window to 
the room, consisting of four panes, of thrice the ordi- 
nary thickness. Several yards of f 
wound round his head. His shirts 
swanskin, and the breast and sides quilted 
le of him was place 


ye 


small 








»w of 





exposure; on either sid l I 
| small pillows to prevent any draught when he turned 
in bed; a stopper was fitted into each nostril, and a 
woollen cloth thrown over his f 
Some particulars are given of 
THE THEATRES A CENTURY SINCE. 
| a . -_ . P ° i 
The performances at the King’s T eatre, in the 
| Haymarket, commenced at half-past seven, which 


| was considered very late, as being thirty 


! 
} 


| 


later than eith of the two grea 
price oe admission to Oe rury Laneand Covent G 
. to the boxes, 3s. to the pit, 2s. to the first 


and is. to —. It 





we 





oullate, the se ond was an 
object of ambition 6 r get behind 
the scenes ; and nter t 
boxes after the sec intoxica- 
tion, so as to draw all reason of 
| the noise and uproa A par- 
icular division of the upper c ly de- 
signated the Flesh Market. “Ther >quen ly, 


though | 





















remarks the “ Connoisseur,” “as much d to 
make the flesh exhibited look whol >, an 
|} (as Tim says, in the farce) ‘ all over red and whit 
like the inside of a shoulder of mutton,’ as there is by 
| the butcher to make the veal look white; and it is 
often rank carrion and fly-blow  * i 3 
| especially appropriated to the or 
two-shilling gallery was filled le 
who went really to see the ‘ ed, 
while the denizens of » upper ler) ared to 
| regard it as their peculiar mission to create the 
greatest possible noise and riot. So heartily did they 
act up to their assumed vocation, that a contemporary 


Thus a brothel-keeper in Cork was | 


minutes | 


im: 


writer expresses a regret tha 
themselves with discharging 
‘seeing that the play | 
the music between the acts is 
the candles are snuffed in tin 
announced in the advertise 

well ventil 
season might be. The latter 
bably the charm of no 
least to warm churcl 
writes to a newspaper, 
that he had discovered a ch ipel, 
sessed of two stoves, and 
stove had been introd 


gins a 





lated or well w 





in agreeable 
near Piccadill 
that he had x 


ito a Dissenting Chapel 


surprise, 











at Newbury. He fur intimates his opi at 
it would be a good thing t very 
church on cold or wet Sund noyance 
connected with the theatre ssity 
sending one’s servants a or n 
before the commencement , to ti 
chairs for the ladies, and o heir mis- 





tresses arrived. 






There is still room for improvement with our- 
selves in the following, though we have improved 
upon 

THI XURY OF \ 

Another ridic ystentatious tice was 

to “mn r' it of putting whole 

) into mourning. ‘The ki wench 
scours her dishes in , and a h in 
stables rubs down his h in black sather breeches 
Everything must put on mal appears ance ; even 





d with black” 
ht awaiting at the 


tre. A story, too 


the coach must be covered a 
and yet was regularly seen 
door of the opera-house or t 











is told of a young lady who a ring set round 
with deaths’ heads and cross marrow-bones, for the 
loss of her father, and another on the same finger 








with burning hearts pierced 

n respect to her ” A letter 

to a relative, thou led with tl ost frivolous 
nonsense, must be written on black-edged paper, and 


sealed with black we 
death of his wife, has made use of black sand, 











writes with nothing but a crowquill p n.” Even in 
these trifles the « malty learned to ape their 
betters, and r even the distinction of 
their follies. Both and gilt-edged paper were 
in as great demand the city as in th »re fashi 
able regions west of Temple Bar. And not only 





the citizens treat themselves to mourning paper—even 


their shop-books were edged with black. An inge- 
nious and enterprising stationer proposed to carry out 


the conceit to the utmost, and to mz .n ufacture mourn- 

















ing paper on the principle of the paper f 

epistles, lately — uced from France. 

margin of the oth s prettily adorned with flowers 
e lovers’ kn “itt » cupids, and amorous posies, 

me ate ink, he intends that the margin of his paper 

shall be dismally stamped in black ink, with the 

igures of tombstones, hour-glasses, bones, skulls, 

and other emblems of death, to be us y persons of 

quality when in mourning.” 

We might glean m pages of similar curious 
information; but our e is exha und 
readers must seek it Hutt yn’s volum 
in A D f i 

Norfolk. By the R UNFORD 

London: Russel! Smi 
Domes DAY Book is a 1 all har to ve 
one of the most vaiuab storic reé 8 In ex- 
istence in this or any ¢ r country What is 
Domesday Book : is the survey which 
William Conqueror caused to be made, nearly 

ight centut ; ago, of the fair lands into the pos- 
, session of which he had come. William came 


over in the year 1066, with a tribe of rapacious 
Normans, who, when they had received their 
share of vil, began on require some 


tl eg 
looking after. Accordingly, the Conqueror, in 


a8 
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1080, sent commissions into every county, who them to take the money of a damned person.” | representative of the Baxters, and the Howes, 
summoned and impannelled juries ineach hundred | Dugdale, after telling the anecdote, mischievously | and the Owens —not an imitator, however, 


out of all orders of freemen, from baronsdown to the | adds: “If this part of the story, as to the| but an original thinker and writer. 


His 


lowest farmers, to give upon oath to the said com- | abbot’s hearing the voice, be as true as the last— | work impresses one at once, open it where 


missioners due information, by verdict or present- 
ment, for the compilation of a faithful and impar- 
tial statement of the whole property and revenue 
of the kingdom—-at least, wherever rents and 
services were due to the Crown, which seems to 
have been the case in the larger number of 
instances. This, then, was the first attempt at a 
“blue-book,” and a pretty complete one it was. 
The original, contained in two volumes (one in 
folio shape, the other in quarto), may be seen 
and handled to this day among the records of the 
Exchequer. Ninety years ago King George III. 
gave directions for the printing of these volumes, 
and the task was performed with great care 
by one Abraham Farley. The original was pro- 
duced verbatim and literatim, with a careful ob- 
servance of all contractions and abbreviations, so 
that the printed copy is about as obscure as 
the manuscript itself. Learned antiquarians soon 
set to work to analyse and illustrate; indexes 
were formed; and gradually light was thrown 
upon the contents of the Domesday-Book, and Sir 
Henry Ellis’s “ General Introduction” is a mine of 
curious information as to the state of England at 
the time of the Conquest. The object of the work 
now before us is to give an epitome and analysis 
of the contents of Domesday-Book so far as they 
relate to the county of Norfolk. Parkins, the 
historian of Norfolk, had, indeed, extensively 
used the Record previous to its publication ; 
and few county historians have probably studied 
it with equal care. But the information is 
scattered in a dry and unreadable shape through 
his bulky work. 


Norfolk, consisting of ninety-five manors, which 
the King appropriated to himself ; and next of the 
sixty-two tenants in capite who formed the mag- 
nates of the county. Of afew of them history has 


handed down some particulars, and the author has | 


carefully collected all the gossip which the 


monkish chroniclers have preserved, by help of | 
which some of these grim warriors are brought | 


before us in a rather lively way. The first 
among the tribe is Odo, the bold Bishop of 
3ayeux, half-brother to the Conqueror, who 
appears on the Bayeux tapestry encouraging the 
lads—‘“ Hic Odo Epis. baculum tenens confortat 
pueros.” He had 439 manors granted to him, 


out of which he made some considerable savings, | . 
| syse, Robarts, Lyttleton, and Denham; Sir George 


and came to grief from attempting to invest the 
same in the purchase of the papacy. His brother 
William disapproved of the speculation and shut 
him up in prison. 

Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, was another 
great Norfolk land-holder, who seems to have 
had no other recommendation than a bull-dog 
kind of valour; for, in a social point of view, he 
seems to have been a very bad neighbour, “ ex- 
cessively fond of the country sports of hunting 
and hawking, in the pursuit of which he de- 
stroyed the fences and laid waste the arable 
lands of his county of Chester in a miserable 
manner, having no regard to the interest of the 
farmers who occupied them.” He was also much 
given to gluttony and things still worse. When 
his end approached he had just time to put on 
the garb of a monk, which was at that time 
thought a specific for the inconvenient conse- 
quences of an ill-spent life. He wore it four 
days, and then expired. 

William de Warren is the subject of one of 
those well-authenticated ghost stories of a well- 
known type, of which every dealer in the mar- 


vellous has always at least one authentic example. | 


“Tt is reported that this Earl William did vio- 
lently detain certain lands from the monks of 
Ely; for which, after being admonished by the 
abbot, and not making restitution, he died 
miserably. And though his death happened very 
far off the Isle of Ely, the same night he died 
the abbot, lying quietly in his bed, and meditating 


on heayenly things, heard the soul of this earl, in | 
its carriage away by the devil, cry out loudly | 


and with a known and distinct voice, “ Lord 
have mercy on me; Lord, have mercy on 
me!” And moreover that, the next day after, the 
abbot acquainted all the monks of the chapter 
therewith ; and _ likewise that, about four 


days after, there came a messenger to them | 


from the wife of this earl, with one hundred 
shillings for the good of his soul, who told them 
that he died the very hour that the abbot heard the 
outcry. But neither the abbot nor any of the 
monks would receive it, not thinking it safe for 


viz. that his lady sent them one hundred shil- 
| lings—I shall deem it a mere fiction ; in regard 
| the lady was certainly dead about three years 

before.” 
| Other names in the lists of tenants are less 
| conspicuous—for instance, who was Isac, who 
| held five lordships in Norfolk, which, in the time 
| of King Edward the Confessor, were valued at 
4l. 17s., but at the time of the Domesday had in- 
creased to the value of 5/. 5s,? Had some money- 
lending Israelite contrived to edge himself in, in 
the confusion of the conquest, among the Norman 
and Saxon warriors ? 

Domesday-Book affords some agricultural sta- 
tistics as well as territorial information. We 
get in insight into the number of horses, asses, 
cows, sheep, goats, swine, &c., kept by our an- 
cestors. Some other kinds of details as to salt- 
works, mills, churches, &c.. may be gleaned. 
With regard to the last of these items, Mr. Mun- 
ford gives a very particular analysis, and has 
compiled a table of all the Norfolk churches men- 
tioned in Domesday, with acreage of the glebe at- 
tached and annual value. The work concludes with 
an index of persons extracted from the general in- 





| dex to the Domesday-book, and which local anti- 


quarians will no doubt appreciate. Those inte- 
rested in the pursuit of genealogical and county 
information will doubtless find assistance in the 
work before us. 











Mr. Munford begins with an | 
account of the King’s land held by William in | 


Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign 
of the Stuarts, includiny the Protectorate. By 
Joun H. Jesse. A new edition. 3 vols. 
Vol. III. London: Bohn. 


Tus volume completes Mr. Jesse’s interesting | 
| and really valuable contribution to the historical 


and biographical library. We have already 
stated that it is not a formal history, but acollec- 
tion of memoirs, chiefly anecdotical, of the prin- 


cipal personages who flourished in the reigns of | 
This volume comprises memoirs of | 


the Stuarts. 
Catherine, Queen of Charles II., Prince Rupert, 


| Monk, George Villiers, the Duke of Monmouth; 


the Duchesses of Richmond, Buckingham, Cleve- 
land, Portsmouth, Richmond, Mazarin, and Tyr- 
connel; the Earls of Dorset and Rochester; Lord 
Dover; the Countesses of Chesterfield, Falmouth, 
De Grammont, and Southesk; the Ladies Bella- 


Etheridge, the dramatist; Sir Charles Sedley; 
Killigrew, Chiffinch, Brounker, and Thynne; and 
of characters more notorious — Lucy Walters, 
Nell Gwynn, Mary Davis, and Mrs, Middleton. 
Several chapters are devoted to James II.; but 
the interest of these is anticipated by Macaulay. 

Portraits of many of these personages are given, 
very beautifully engraved on steel, from the im- 
mortal pictures of Vandyke and Lely; and of 
these the present volume contains no less than 
thirteen, being worth more than the cost of the 
book, which is part of Mr. Bohn’s “ Historical 
Library.” 





‘RELIGION. 


In these days of hasty and unconsidered writing, 
when any the least qualified are ready at a 








moment’s notice to undertake the production of 
| an octavo volume, on any the most difficult sub- 
| ject, it is refreshing to contemplate the example 
of such a man as Dr. Wardlaw, who, although 
confessedly one of the first theologians of his day, 
j and having elaborated a full and systematic 
| treatise on theology, the work of forty years, 
| yet forbore to publish the same during his life- 
| time, deeming it not worthy to meet the public 
| eye until it should have received still further 
| elaboration and revision. Only his own sensitive 
mind, however, could have thought these necessary 
—for the work, as now published, leaves nothing 
to be regretted or desired. It is issued in three 
thick octavo volumes, entitled Systematic Theo- 
logy. By Ratra Warpiaw, D.D. Edited by 
James R. Camppert, M.A. (Edinburgh: A. 
and C. Black.)—and embraces almost every 
subject that might be supposed likely to occupy 
the attention of the theological student. It is, in 
fact, a perfect armoury and magazine to which 
he may at any time repair for sound spiritual 
weapons and ammunition. Dr. Wardlaw’s 
theology, we need scarcely inform our readers, 
is of the Puritan school. He is a worthy 





you will, as the production of a man thoroughly 

) in earnest, convinced, beyond a doubt, of the 
truth and importance of the matters under 
| discussion. Originally delivered as lectures to 
the students of the Theological Institution over 
which he presided, it is somewhat didactic in 
style; but readers will pardon this when they 
recollect the high character and attainments of 
Dr. Wardlaw, which qualified him to speak with 
authority, more perhaps than any other theolo- 
gian of his time. We quite agree, therefore, 
with the praise which the editor has bestowed 
upon the present work, when he says: “ To his 
fame, as a preacher and a divine, a concurrent 
homage has long been rendered by every section 
of the Evangelical Church in Christendom. But 
his claim to the highest rank among modern 
theologians has been only partially asserted, until 
his Systematic Theology is issued. For in it, more 
than in any other of his productions, has been 
displayed that rare combination of powers, which 
enabled him to be the teacher of the people, and 
the venerated master of their teachers.” 

The Messrs. Clark have added to their valuable 
Foreign Theological Library a new work entitled 
Commentary on the Books of Kings. By Karu 
Friepricu Kerr, D.D., Ph.D., &e.; translated 
by J. Murrny, LL.D. Supplemented by Com- 
mentary on the Books of Chronicles. By Ernst 
BertHeEAy; translated by J. Martin. 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark)—Dr. Keil’s work 
fills up a gap in the series of commentators on 
the Old Testament, embracing the history of the 
Israelites and Jews from Solomon to Zedekiah. 
It was written, however, so far back as the year 
1846, and contains, therefore, no allusions to the 
discoveries of the Assyrian antiquities of Messrs. 
Layard and Botta. The sculptures brought to 
light by these eminent men illustrate so wonder- 
fully the history and manners and customs of the 
| Assyrians, and, by implication, that of the 
border and subject nations, that no writer would 
| now venture to ignore them, in commenting upon 
the historical books of the Old Testament. Dr. 
Keil, we are certain, would not pass them over ina 
second edition of his valuable work. We are, there- 
fore, sorry that the learned translator did not un- 
dertake to supply at least some portion of informa- 
tion on the subject, either by way of notes or in 
an appendix. The supplement to the present 
work is a translation from the latest commentary 
that has appeared in Germany on the books of 
Chronicles. Dr. Bertheau’s work, however, is 
not given complete, as it embraces much that 
would be but mere repetition of the matter com- 
mented upon by Dr. Keil. Keil himself wrote 
a work on the Chronicles, but it is more apolo- 
getical than expository, having been written to 
combat the objections made by De Wette and 
Dahler to the credibility of this part of the Bible. 
These objections, however, are now seldom put 
forth, so that it would be scarcely worth while to 
translate the work in question. Such passages 
of it, however, as were thought worth pre- 
serving have been here inserted between brackets, 
and will be found useful, as tending still further 
to elucidate the text. 


We can conceive of no greater piece of assur- 
ance than for a Roman Catholic writer to repre- 
sent his Church, with its Pope, cardinals, priests, 
monks, nuns, mummeries, and endless parapher- 
nalia, as the champion of civil liberty. We 
believe it was Cardinal Wiseman who first intro- 
duced this species of warfare upon Protestantism. 
But even in his hands it is powerless. To hear 
Papists rave against tyranny is much the same 
as if it were the Gracchi complaining of sedition. 
Almost the only possible way of meeting such 
absurd pretensions is with a loud laugh, and with 
such do we greet Zwo Lectures on the Papacy: 
I. The Papacy, or Catholicity the Counterpoise to 
Tyranny ; II, On Church and State, with special 
reference to the Austrian Concordat. By the Rev. 
A. J. Curistiz, 8.J., M.A., late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. (Preston: Robinson.)—Mr. 
Christie, in publishing these lectures, must cal- 
culate very considerably upon the ignorance or 
tolerancy of Protestants in general. We believe, 
however, that he has overshot his mark. The 
public generally are not so ignorant as he takes 
them to be; and, although tolerant ourselves, 
it is not to such an extent as to prevent us 
from exposing misrepresentation. But how 
to do this? Surely it is only necessary 








to name certain names, and the work is 
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done! We therefore ask Mr. Christie 
whether his Church stood foremost as the cham- 
pion of liberty on the occasion of the Albigensian 
Crusades? Or was it out of a tender regard to 
the liberty of the subject that the Inquisition was 
established in so many countries in the world ? 
Was it the spirit of liberty that called into 
existence the Order of Jesuits? ‘Did it preside at 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew? Did it 
counsel the deaths of Egmont and Horn? Was 
ita love of liberty that bade Alva ravage the 
Low Countries with fire and sword? Were the 
miscreants who assassinated the Prince of 
Orange and Henry IV. actuated by a desire to 
rid the world of two tyrants—or was it not 


rather because they were taught to regard | 


those two Princes as the enemies of their Church ? 
And who taught them that assassination was an 
allowable method by which such obstacles might 
be got rid of ? Who but the Jesuits? —the 
very order to which Mr. Christie has associated 
himself! Shall we proceed with our interroga- 
tories? Ifso, we might ask about the “ bloody 
Piedmontese,” and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and the cruelties exercised in the Cevennes. 


Before we accept of Mr. Christie’s conclusions, | 
}cism upon Colossians ii. 15, at least, is here 


we must blot out all these and other significant 
names from our histories—an alternative which 
we are not disposed to have recourse to—in 
order that the Church of Rome may assume the 
character of a friend of liberty—a portraiture 
which we know to be diametrically opposed to 
her true likeness. 
But while one priest thus endeavours to insult 
our understanding by calling upon us to recog- | 
nise in his Church the champion of civil liberty, | 
another does what may be regarded as even still | 
worse—that is, he seeks to persuade his already | 
debased co-religionists to believe in one more | 
lying wonder—another miraculous apparition of | 
“our Blessed Lady.” We allude to the author of | 
Our Lady of Ia Salette. Internal credibility of the | 
miracle of La Salette ; or, Indications of an Identity | 
in the beautiful Lady of the Apparition with Mary the | 
Mother of Jesus. A Discourse addressed to the Bir- 
mingham Confraternity of our Lady of Salette, on the 
occasion of the Eleventh Anniversary of the Appa- 
rition. By the Rev. Henry Formsy, Priest of 
the diocese of Birmingham. (London: Burns 
and Lambert.)—Until we saw this publication we 
had no idea that the fable of La Salette had any 
backers, and still less that any such confraternity 
existed in England as that addressed by Mr. 
Formby. But to what lengths will not supersti- 
tion go? And we need not be surprised at the 
common people swallowing such legends, when 
not only their priest, Mr. Formby, but the Right 
Rev. W. B. Ullathorne, D.D., (titular) Bishop of 
Birmingham, does the same. The present “ dis- 
course” is, in fact, dedicated by the former to the | 
latter as “ the principal champion of the devotion 
to La Salette, against its English adversaries.” 
Mr. Formby’s arguments in support of this legend 
are, we need scarcely inform our readers, as silly 
and puerile as the legend itself, making one 
doubt whether we are living at all in the nine- 
teenth century, and especially in England. 
Christian Orthodoxy tested by the Exposition of 
Colossians ii. 15. By Francis Bacee Scorr, 
M.A., &c. (London: Dulau and Co.) — The 
Christian Orthodoxy here subjected to examination 
is a work so called by Dr. Donaldson, author of 
the still more celebrated or notorious “ Jashar.” 
Dr. Donaldson’s “ Christian Orthodoxy ” would 
seem to have been written in a passion, because 
all the world did not straightway accept his 
“Jashar” as a model of decency, good sense, and 
extensive learning. As to its decency, all that 
need be said is that its author himself felt con- 
strained to hide its impurities from the general 
eye under the veil of the Latin language; the 
author’s want of common sense is shown in his 
attempt to foist a theory upon us which has little 
more to back it than his own imagination; and 
his want of learning, at least in Hebrew, and his 
rashness of proceeding, have been pointed out by 
the greatest Hebraist of our day, Dr. Ewald. 
This learned critic, speaking of Dr. Donaldson, 
observes: “ He has far too slight an acquaintance 
with Hebrew as a language, alters many a word 
simply because he does not understand it, and, 
moreover, allows himself even here a perverse 
freedom; whilst, on the other hand, he assumes 
many other words to be correct which, on closer | 
inspection of other places besides those in which | 
they occur, prove to be, in their present connec- 
tion, corrupt. Above all, we must seriously | 
protest against the repeated and altogether | 
groundless correction of the text, whilst in the | 

















present state of our knowledge we hold it 
unnecessary any further to consent thereto.” 
Such is the opinion of Dr. Ewald, perhaps the 


such a point, with respect to Dr. Donaldson's 
Hebrew learning. 
to be a Greek scholar of more thanordinary calibre. 
| Upon this point, however, the writer before us 
observes: “There is little doubt that Dr. 
Donaldson’s great powers of elucidating Greek 
have been warped by the peculiar theological 
bias which has led him astray.” He then goes 


that kind called “crotchety,” and that of all 
things he is least adapted for a Biblical critic 





| just the man to introduce an innovation, from 
| the mere wish of showing his own cleverness; he 
| is just the man to extol verbal accuracy at the 
|} expense of common sense; to think worse of 
blunders in grammar than an error of doctrine; 
and to overthrow the testimony of ages and time- 


hallowed truths with a vaw or a jod, or by main- | 


middle verb.” We fear that this is but too true 
His criti- 


} 

| taining at all hazards the exact rendering of a 
a characteristic of Dr. Donaldson. 
shown to be mere worthless husk; and we feel 


much obliged to Mr. Scott for his able examina- 
tion of it. 





SCIENCE. 





Zoology: being a Systematic Account of the general 
Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses of the prin- 
cipal Families of the United Kingdom, as well as 
of the chief Fossil Remains. By Wm. B. Car- 
PENTER, M.D. A New Edition, by W. S. 
Dattas. Vol. I. London: Bohn. 

The Wonders of Geology; or, a Familiar Exposition 


of Geological Phenomena. By Gipron A. Mavy- | 


a 


Seventh Edition. Revised by 


TELL, LL.D. 
Vol. I. London: Bohn. 


F. R. JoNeEs. 


Two recent additions to Bohn’s “Scientific | 


Library.” Both works are so well known, and 
are held in such high esteem, that nothing more 


can be said in their praise than that Mr. Bohn | 


has caused them to be revised, so as to bring 
them up to the present state of both sciences; 
and, having printed them beautifully, and illus- 
trated them lavishly with engravings, he sells 
them at less than a third of their original price, 
and so places them within the reach of persons of 
very moderate means. Dr. Mantell’s is the most 
popular of the two, for he treats his subject as if 
conscious that he is addressing an unlearned 
audience. Dr. Carpenter has tried to do the 
same; but it was impossible, within the space of 
two volumes. so to describe the animal world as 
to avoid the terse form of a catalogue. To be 
very minute or anecdotical would have claimed 
twenty times the space permitted to him. He 
has, however, contrived to enliven his pages by 
some interesting accounts of the habits of the 
animals he describes. 








Voices from the Rocks. London: Judd and Glass. 
DESIGNED as areply to Hugh Miller’s “'Testi- 
mony of the Rocks,” this little volume produces 
proof of the existence of man during the Palzozoic | 
or most ancient period of the earth. He points 
out with great force the difficulties of Hugh 
Milier’s theory, and then proceeds to adduce the 
facts and arguments which lead to a different 
conclusion. The author conducts his case with 
great ability, and the discussion is much to be 
applauded, for it is out of the conflict of opinion 
that truth comes. 


ee 


The Chemistry of the World. By G. W. John- 
son. No.I. (London : Cottage Gardener Office). 
—This work, which is to be issued in a serial 
form, is intended for “a popular explanation of 
the phenomena daily occurring in and around our 
farms, houses, gardens, and fields.” The first 
number contains three chapters: on the Soil of 
the World, the Light of the World, and the Heat 
of the World. These are well written, and 
appear to be based upon a competent knowledge 
of the subjects dealt with. We should be inclined 
to doubt, however, whether the mode of treatment 
be sufficiently detailed and explicit to render the 
book of much value to the general reader, or as 
an elementary book. 














most competent person living to pronounce upon | 


But every one knows him | 


on to show that the Doctor’s learning is often of | 


from his rashness and love of novelty. “ He is | 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa: 
including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in 
| the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Loanda on the West 
Coast; thence across the Continent, down the 
River Zambesi to the Eastern Ocean. By Davin 
Livinestone, LL.D., D.C.L. London: John 
Murray. 1857. 

(Concluded from page 511.) 

| We left Dr. Livingstone starting from the town 
of Linyanti upon his final and most important 
journey on the 11th of November 1853. The 
| voyage up the river Chobe supplies occasion for 
many interesting notes upon the natural history 
of the country. On the 19th of the same month 
the party left the Chobe and began to ascend the 
river Leeambye. The journey proceeded but 
slowly, and the Doctor had ample leisure for 
noting down many interesting facts connected 
with the botany, the zoology, and the geology of 
the regions through which he was passing, On 
the 30th of November he arrived at the Gonye 
Falls, and it sounds somewhat oddly in our ears 
| to hear that at this season of the year he found 

it “excessively hot. ‘The trees have put on their 

gayest dress, and many flowers adorn the land- 
| scape, yet the heat makes all the leaves droop at 
mid-day and look languid for want of rain.” The 
mode of travelling was as follows:— 

When under weigh our usual procedure is this:— 
We get up a little before five in the morning; it is 
then beginning to dawn. While I am dressing, 
coffee is made; aid, having filled my pannikin, the 
remainder is handed to my companions, who eagerly 
partake of the refreshing beverage. The servants are 
busy loading the canoes, while the principal men are 
sipping the coffee, and, that being soon over, we 
embark. The next two hours are the most pleasant 
| part of the day’s sail. The men paddle away most 
vigorously ; the Barotse, being a tribe of boatmen, 
have large, deeply-developed chests and shoulders, 
with indifferent lower extremities. They often en- 
gage in loud scolding of each other, in order to relieve 
the tedium of their work. About eleven we land, and 
eat any meat which may have remained from the 
previous evening meal, or a biscuit with honey, and 
drink water. After an hour’s rest we again embark 
and cower under an umbrella. The heat is oppressive, 
| and, being weak from the last attack of fever, I can- 
| not land, and keep the camp supplied with flesh. 
| The men, being quite uncovered in the sun, perspire 
profusely, and in the afternoon begin to stop, as if 
waiting for the canoes which have been left behind. 
Sometimes we reacha sleeping-place two hours before 
sunset, and, all being troubled with langour, we 
gladly remain for the night. Coffee again, and a 
biscuit, or a piece of coarse bread make of maize meal, 
or that of the native corn, made up the bill of fare for 


| the evening, unless we have been fortunate enough to 


kill something, when we boil a potful of flesh. This 
is done by cutting it up into long strips and pouring 
in water till it is covered. When that is boiled dry, 
the meat is considered ready. 

By the 27th of December they were at the 
confluence of the Leeba and Leeambye rivers, 
and forthwith proceeded to ascend the former. 
A note, entered under the date of Ist January 
1854, may be quoted as a proof of the extent to 
which commercial enterprise exists among the 
African natives themselves 

When crossing at the confluence of the Leeba and 
Makondo, one of my men picked up a bit of a steel 
watch-chain of English manufacture, and we were 
informed that this was the spot where the Mambari 
cross in coming to Masiko. Their visits explain why 
Sekelenke kept histusks so carefully. These Mambari 
are very enterprising merchants: when they mean to 
trade with a town, they deliberately begin the affair 
by building huts, as if they knew that little business 
could be transacted without a liberal allowance of 
time for palaver. They bring Manchester goods into 
the heart of Africa; these cotton prints look so won- 
derful that the Makololo could not believe them to be 
the work of mortal hands. On questioning the Mam- 
bari they were answered that English manufactures 
came out of the sea, and beads were gathered on its 
shore. ‘To Africans our cotton-mills are fairy dreams. 
“ How can the irons spin, weave, and print so beau- 
tifully ?” Our country is like what Taprobane was to 
our ancestors: a strange realm of light, whence came 
the diamond, muslin, and peacocks; an attempt at 
explanation of our manufactures usully elicits the 
expression, “ Truly! ye are gods!” 

About this time they arrived at the village of 
a female chief, with whom Dr. Livingstone had 
an interview. 

Her husband, Samodna, was clothed in a kilt of 
green and red baize, and was armed with a spear and 
a broadsword of antique form, about eighteen inches 
long and three broad. The chief and her husband 
were sitting on skins placed in the middle of a circle 
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1080, sent commissions into every county, who | them to take the money of a damned person. 
summoned and impannelled juries in each hundred 
out of all orders of freemen, from barons down to the 
lowest farmers, to give upon oath to the said com- 
missioners due information, by verdict or present- 


| adds: “If this part of the story, as to the 
| abbot’s hearing the voice, be as true as the last— 
viz. that his lady sent them one hundred shil- 
ment, for the compilation of a faithful and impar- | lings—I shall deem it a mere fiction ; in regard 
tial statement of the whole property and revenue | the lady was certainly dead about three years 
of the kingdom—-at least, wherever rents and | before.” 
services were due to the Crown, which seems to| Other names in the lists of tenants are less 
have been the case in the larger number of | conspicuous—for instance, who was Isac, who 
instances. This, then, was the first attempt at a | held five lordships in Norfolk, which, in the time 
“‘blue-book,” and a pretty complete one it was. | of King Edward the Confessor, were valued at 
The original, contained in two volumes (one in | 4/. 17s., but at the time of the Domesday had in- 
folio shape, the other in quarto), may be seen | creased to the value of 5/. 5s,? Had some money- 
and handled to this day among the records of the | lending Israelite contrived to edge himself in, in 
iixchequer. Ninety years ago King George III. | the confusion of the conquest, among the Norman 
gave directions for the printing of these volumes, | and Saxon warriors ? 
and the task was performed with great care} Domesday-Book affords some agricultural sta- 
by one Abraham Farley. The original was pro- | tistics as well as territorial information. We 
duced verbatim and literatim, with a careful ob- get in insight into the number of horses, asses, 
servance of all contractions and abbreviations, so | cows, sheep, goats, swine, &c., kept by our an- 
that the printed copy is about as obscure as | cestors. Some other kinds of details as to salt- 
the manuscript itself. Learned antiquarians soon works, mills, churches, &c., may be gleaned. 
set to work to analyse and illustrate; indexes | With regard to the last of these items, Mr. Mun- 
were formed; and gradually light was thrown | ford gives a very particular analysis, and has 
upon the contents of the Domesday-Book, and Sir | compiled a table of all the Norfolk churches men- 
Henry Ellis’s “ General Introduction” is a mine of | tioned in Domesday, with acreage of the glebe at- 
curious information as to the state of England at | tached and annual value. The work concludes with 
the time of the Conquest. The object of the work | an index of persons extracted from the general in- 
now before us is to give an epitome and analysis | dex to the Domesday-book, and which local anti- 
of the contents of Domesday-Book so far as they | quarians will no doubt appreciate. Those inte- 
relate to the county of Norfolk. Parkins, the | rested in the pursuit of genealogical and county 
historian of Norfolk, had, indeed, extensively | information will doubtless find assistance in the 
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Dugdale, after telling the anecdote, mischievously 





representative of the Baxters, and the Howes, 
and the Owens—not an imitator, however, 
but an original thinker and writer. His 
work impresses one at once, open it where 
you will, as the production of a man thoroughly 
in earnest, convinced, beyond a doubt, of the 
truth and importance of the matters under 
discussion. Originally delivered as lectures to 
the students of the Theological Institution over 
which he presided, it is somewhat didactic in 
style; but readers will pardon this when they 
recollect the high character and attainments of 
Dr. Wardlaw, which qualified him to speak with 
authority, more perhaps than any other theolo- 
gian of his time. We quite agree, therefore, 
with the praise which the editor has bestowed 
upon the present work, when he says: “ To his 
fame, as a preacher and a divine, a concurrent 
homage has long been rendered by every section 
of the Evangelical Church in Christendom. But 
his claim to the highest rank among modern 
theologians has been only partially asserted, until 
his Systematic Theology is issued. For in it, more 
than in any other of his productions, has been 
displayed that rare combination of powers, which 
enabled him to be the teacher of the people, and 
the venerated master of their teachers.” 

The Messrs. Clark have added to their valuable 
Foreign Theological Library a new work entitled 
Commentary on the Books of Kings. By Karu 
Friepricu Keir, D.D., Ph.D., &c.; translated 
by J. Murrny, LL.D. Supplemented by Com- 
mentary on the Books of Chronicles. By Ernst 


used the Record previous to its publication ; 
and few county historians have probably studied 
it with equal care. But the information is 
scattered in a dry and unreadable shape through 


| BerTHEAy; translated by J. Martry. 2 vols. 

(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark)—Dr. Keil’s work 
a ae iid 5 ,- | fills up a gap in the series of commentators on 
Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign | the Old Testament, embracing the history of the 


| work before us. 











his bulky work. Mr. Munford begins with an| °% the ge tn includiny the Protectorate. By | Israelites and Jews from Solomon to Zedekiah. 
account of the King’s land held by William in| %JO8N _H. Jesse. A new edition. 3 vols. | 7; was written, however, so far back as the year 


Vol. III. London: Bohn. 
Tuis volume completes Mr. Jesse’s interesting 
and really valuable contribution to the historical 
and biographical library. We have already 
stated that it is not a formal history, but acollec- 
tion of memoirs, chiefly anecdotical, of the prin- 
cipal personages who flourished in the reigns of 
the Stuarts. This volume comprises memoirs of 
Catherine, Queen of Charles II., Prince Rupert, 
| Monk, George Villiers, the Duke of Monmouth; 
the Duchesses of Richmond, Buckingham, Cleve- 
land, Portsmouth, Richmond, Mazarin, and Tyr- 
connel; the Exrls of Dorset and Rochester; Lord 
Dover; the Countesses of Chesterfield. Falmouth, 
De Grammont, and Southesk; the Ladies Bella- 
syse, Robarts, Lyttleton, and Denham; Sir George 
Etheridge, the dramatist; Sir Charles Sedley; 
Killigrew, Chiffinch, Brounker, and Thynne; and 
of characters more notorious — Lucy Walters, 
Nell Gwynn, Mary Davis, and Mrs, Middleton. 
Several chapters are devoted to James II.; but 
the interest of these is anticipated by Macaulay. 

Portraits of many of these personages are given, 
very beautifully engraved on steel, from the im- 
mortal pictures of Vandyke and Lely; and of 
these the present volume contains no less than 
thirteen, being worth more than the cost of the 
lands of his county of Chester in a miserable | book, which is part of Mr. Bohn’s “ Historical 
manner, having no regard to the interest of the | Library.” 
farmers who occupied them.” He was also much —_— 
given to gluttony and things still worse. When ; 
his end approached he had just time to put on RELIGION. 


the garb of a monk, which was at that time 
thought a specific for the inconvenient conse- | [y these days of hasty and unconsidered writing, 
| when any the least qualified are ready ata 


quences of an ill-spent life. He wore it four 
| moment’s notice to undertake the production of 


Norfolk, consisting of ninety-five manors, which 
the King appropriated to himself ; and next of the 
sixty-two tenants in capite who formed the mag- 
nates of the county. Of a few of them history has 
handed down some particulars, and the author has 
carefully collected all the gossip which the | 
monkish chroniclers have preserved, by help of | 
which some of these grim warriors are brought | 
before us in a rather lively way. The first 
among the tribe is Odo, the bold Bishop of 
3ayeux, half-brother to the Conqueror, who 
appears on the Bayeux tapestry encouraging the 
lads—“ Hic Odo Epis. baculum tenens confortat 
pueros.” He had 439 manors granted to him, | 
out of which he made some considerable savings, 
and came to grief from attempting to invest the 
same in the purchase of the papacy. His brother 
William disapproved of the speculation and shut | 
him up in prison. 

Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, was another 
great Norfolk land-holder, who seems to have 
had no other recommendation than a bull-dog 
kind of valour; for, in a social point of view, he 
seems to have been a very bad neighbour, “ ex- 
cessively fond of the country sports of hunting 
and hawking, in the pursuit of which he de- 
stroyed the fences and laid waste the arable 








days, and then expired. 
William de Warren is the subject of one of | an octavo volume, on any the most difficult sub- 
those well-authenticated ghost stories of a well- ject, it is refreshing to contemplate the example 
known type, of which every dealer in the mar- | of such a man as Dr. Wardlaw, who, although 
vellous has always at least one authentic example. confessedly one of the first theologians of his day, 
“Tt is reported that this Earl William did vio- | and having elaborated a full and systematic 
lently detain certain lands from the monks of | treatise on theology, the work of forty years, 
Ely ; for which, after being admonished by the | yet forbore to publish the same during his life- 
abbot, and not making restitution, he died | time, deeming it not worthy to meet the public 
miserably. And though his death happened very | eye until it should have received still further 
far off the Isle of Ely, the same night he died | elaboration and revision. Only his own sensitive 
the abbot, lying quietly in his bed, and meditating | mind, however, could have thought these necessary 
on heayenly things, heard the soul of this earl, in | —for the work, as now published, leaves nothing 
its carriage away by the devil, cry out loudly | to be regretted or desired. 
and with a known and distinct voice, “ Lord | thick octavo volumes, entitled Systematic Theo- 
have mercy on me; Lord, have mercy on | logy. By Ratpa Warpiaw, D.D. Edited by 
me!” And moreover that, the next day after, the | James R. Campsetyt, M.A. (Edinburgh: A. 
abbot acquainted all the monks of the chapter | and C. Black.)—and embraces almost every 
therewith ; and likewise that, about four | subject that might be supposed likely to occupy 
days after, there came a messenger to them | the attention of the theological student. It is, in 
from the wife of this earl, with one hundred | fact, a perfect armoury and magazine to which 
shillings for the good of his soul, who told them | he may at any time repair for sound spiritual 
that he died the very hour that the abbot heard the| weapons and ammunition. Dr. Wardlaw’s 
outcry. But neither the abbot nor any of the | theology, we need scarcely inform our readers, 
monks would receive it, not thinking it safe for|is of the Puritan school. He is a worthy 











It is issued in three | 


| 
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| 
| 
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1846, and contains, therefore, no allusions to the 
discoveries of the Assyrian antiquities of Messrs. 
Layard and Botta. The sculptures brought to 
light by these eminent men illustrate so wonder- 
fully the history and manners and customs of the 


Assyrians, and, by implication, that of the 
| border and subject nations, that no writer would 











now venture to ignore them, in commenting upon 
the historical books of the Old Testament. Dr. 
Keil, we are certain, would not pass them over ina 
second edition of his valuable work. We are, there- 
fore, sorry that the learned translator did not un- 
dertake to supply at least some portion of informa- 
tion on the subject, either by way of notes or in 
an appendix. The supplement to the present 
work is a translation from the latest commentary 
that has appeared in Germany on the books of 
Chronicles. Dr. Bertheau’s work, however, is 
not given complete, as it embraces much that 
would be but mere repetition of the matter com- 
mented upon by Dr. Keil. Keil himself wrote 
a work on the Chronicles, but it is more apolo- 
getical than expository, having been written to 
combat the objections made by De Wette and 
Dahler to the credibility of this part of the Bible. 
These objections, however, are now seldom put 
forth, so that it would be scarcely worth while to 
translate the work in question. Such passages 
of it, however, as were thought worth pre- 
serving have been here inserted between brackets, 
and will be found useful, as tending still further 
to elucidate the text. 

We can conceive of no greater piece of assur- 
ance than for a Roman Catholic writer to repre- 
sent his Church, with its Pope, cardinals, priests, 
monks, nuns, mummeries, and endless parapher- 
nalia, as the champion of civil liberty. We 
believe it was Cardinal Wiseman who first intro- 
duced this species of warfare upon Protestantism. 
But even in his hands it is powerless. To hear 
Papists rave against tyranny is much the same 
as if it were the Gracchi complaining of sedition. 
Almost the only possible way of meeting such 
absurd pretensions is with a loud laugh, and with 
such do we greet Two Lectures cn the Papacy: 
I. The Papacy, or Cathelicity the Counterpoise to 
Tyranny ; II, On Church and State, with special 
reference to the Austrian Concordat. By the Rev. 
A. J. Curistiz, S.J., M.A., late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. (Preston: Robinson.)—Mr. 
Christie, in publishing these lectures, must cal- 
culate very considerably upon the ignorance or 
tolerancy of Protestants in general. We believe, 
however, that he has overshot his mark. The 
public generally are not so ignorant as he takes 
them to be; and, although tolerant ourselves, 
it is not to such an extent as to prevent us 
from exposing misrepresentation. But how 
to do this? Surely it is only necessary 
to name certain names, and the work is 
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done! We _ therefore ask Mr. Christie 
whether his Church stood foremost as the cham- 
pion of liberty on the occasion of the Albigensian 
Crusades? Or was it out of a tender regard to 
the liberty of the subject that the Inquisition was 
established in so many countries in the world ? 
Was it the spirit of liberty that called into 
existence the Order of Jesuits? ‘Did it preside at 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew? Did it 
counsel the deaths of Egmont and Horn? Was 
ita love of liberty that bade Alva ravage the 
Low Countries with fire and sword? Were the 
miscreants who assassinated the Prince of 
Orange and Henry IV. actuated by a desire to 
rid the world of two tyrants—or was it not 
rather because they were taught to regard 
those two Princes as the enemies of their Church ? 
And who taught them that assassination was an 
allowable method by which such obstacles might 
be got rid of ? Who but the Jesuits? —the 
very order to which Mr. Christie has associated 
himself! Shall we proceed with our interroga- 
tories? Ifso,we might ask about the “ bloody 
Piedmontese,” and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and the cruelties exercised in the Cevennes. 
Before we accept of Mr. Christie’s conclusions, 
we must blot out all these and other significant 
names from our histories—an alternative which 
we are not disposed to have recourse to—in 
order that the Church of Rome may assume the 
character of a friend of liberty—a portraiture 
which we know to be diametrically opposed to 
her true likeness. 

But while one priest thus endeavours to insult 
our understanding by calling upon us to recog- 
nise in his Church the champion of civil liberty, 
another does what may be regarded as even still 
worse—that is, he seeks to persuade his already 
debased co-religionists to believe in one more 
lying wonder—another miraculous 
“our Blessed Lady.” We allude to the author of 
Our Lady of I.a Salette. Internal credibility of the 
wracle of La Salette ; or, Indications of an Tdentity 
« the beautiful Lady of the Apparition with Mary the 
Mother of Jesus. A Discourse addressed to the Bir- 
mingham Confraternity of our Lady of Salette, on the 
occasion of the Eleventh Anniversary of the Appa- 
ritton. By the Rev. Henry Formpy, Priest of 
the diocese of Birmingham. (London: Burns 
and Lambert.)— Until we saw this publication we 
had no idea that the fable of La Salette had any 
backers, and still less that any such confraternity 
existed in England as that addressed by Mr. 
Formby. But to what lengths will not supersti- 
tion go? And we need not be surprised at the 





apparition of | 


| 





common people swallowing such legends, when 


not only their priest, Mr. Formby, but the Right | popular of the two, for he treats his subject as if 


Rev. W. B. Ullathorne, D.D., (titular) Bishop of | 
Birmingham, does the same. The present “ dis- 
course” is, in fact, dedicated by the former to the | 
latter as “ the principal champion of the devotion 
to La Salette, against its English adversaries.” 
Mr. Formby’s arguments in support of this legend 
are, we need scarcely inform our readers, as silly 
and puerile as the legend itself, making one | 
doubt whether we are living at all in the nine- 
teenth century, and especially in England. 
Christian Orthodoxy tested by the Exposition of 
Colossians ii. 15. By Francis Bacee Scort, 
M.A., &c. (London: Dulau and Co.) — The 
Christian Orthodoxy here subjected to examination | 
is a work so called by Dr. Donaldson, author of | 
the still more celebrated or notorious “ Jashar.” 
Dr. Donaldson’s “ Christian Orthodoxy ” would | 
seem to have been written in a passion, because | 
all the world did not straightway accept his 
“ Jashar” as a model of decency, good sense, and 
extensive learning. As to its decency, all that 
need be said is that its author himself felt con- 
strained to hide its impurities from the general 
eye under the veil of the Latin language; the 
author’s want of common sense is shown in his 
attempt to foist a theory upon us which has little 
more to back it than his own imagination; and 
his want of learning, at least in Hebrew, and his 
rashness of proceeding, have been pointed out by 
the greatest Hebraist of our day, Dr. Ewald. 
This learned critic, speaking of Dr. Donaldson, 
observes: “ He has far too slight an acquaintance 
with Hebrew as a language, alters many a word 
simply because he does not understand it, and, 
moreover, allows himself even here a perverse 
freedom; whilst, on the other hand, he assumes | 
many other words to be correct which, on closer 
inspection of other places besides those in which 
they occur, prove to be, in their present connec- | 
tion, corrupt. Above all, we must seriously 
protest against the repeated and _ altogether | 
groundless correction of the text, whilst in the | 
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| or most ancient period of the earth. He points | 


| to doubt, however, whether the mode of treatment 
| be sufficiently detailed and explicit to render the 


an elementary book. 





- VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


present state of our knowledge we hold it 
unnecessary any further to consent thereto.” | 
Such is the opinion of Dr. Ewald, perhaps the | Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa: 
most competent person living to pronounce upon | — including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in 
such a point, with respect to Dr. Donaldson's | the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from the 
Hebrew learning. But every one knows him | Cape of Good Hope to Loanda on the West 
to be a Greek scholar of more than ordinary calibre. Coast; thence across the Continent, down the 
| Upon this point, however, the writer before us River Zambesi to the Eastern Ocean. By Davin 
observes: “There is little doubt that Dr. Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L. London: John 
Donaldson’s great powers of elucidating Greek | Murray. 1857. 
have been warped by the peculiar theological | (Concluded from page 511.) 
bias which has led him astray.” He then goes | We left Dr. Livingstone starting from the town 
on to show that the Doctor’s learning is often of | of Linyanti upon his final and most important 
| that kind called “crotchety,” and that of all journey on the 11th of November 1853. ‘The 
things he is least adapted for a Biblical critic voyage up the river Chobe supplies occasion for 
from his rashness and love of novelty. “He is | many interesting notes upon the natural history 
| just the man to introduce an innovation, from | of the country. On the 19th of the same month 
| the mere wish of showing his own cleverness; he | the party left the Chobe and began to ascend the 
| is just the man to extol verbal accuracy at the | river Leeambye. The journey proceeded but 
| expense of common sense; to think worse of slowly, and the Doctor had ample leisure for 
| blunders in grammar than an error of doctrine; | noting down many interesting facts connected 
and to overthrow the testimony of ages and time- | with the botany, the zoology, and the geology of 
hallowed truths with a vaw or a jod, or by main- | the regions through which he was passing, On 
taining at all hazards the exact rendering of a / the 30th of November he arrived at the Gonye 
| middle verb.” We fear that this is but too true | Falls, and it sounds somewhat oddly in our ears 
|a characteristic of Dr. Donaldson. His criti- | to hear that at this season of the year he found 
}cism upon Colossians ii. 15, at least, is here | it “excessively hot. The trees have put on their 
| shown to be mere worthless husk; and we feel | gayest dress, and many flowers adorn the land- 
| 
| 
} 
! 
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much obliged to Mr. Scott for his able examina- | scape, yet the heat makes all the leaves droop at 
tion of it. mid-day and look languid for want of rain.” The 
= mode of travelling was as follows:— 

When under weigh our usual procedure is this: — 
| We get up a little before five in the morning; it is 
| then beginning to dawn. While I am dressing, 
coffee is made; and, having filled my pannikin, the 
remainder is handed to my companions, who eagerly 
partake of the refreshing beverage. The servants are 
busy loading the canoes, while the principal men are 
sipping the coffee, and, that being soon over, we 
embark. The next two hours are the most pleasant 
| part of the day’s sail. The men paddle away most 
vigorously ; the Barotse, being a tribe of boatmen, 
have large, deeply-developed chests and shoulders, 
with indifferent lower extremities. They often en- 
gage in loud scolding of each other, in order to relieve 
the tedium of their work. About eleven we land, and 
eat any meat which may have remained from the 
previous evening meal, or a biscuit with honey, and 
drink water. After an hour’s rest we again embark 
and cower under an umbrella. The heat is oppressive, 





SCIENCE. 





Zoology: being a Systematic Account of the general 
Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses of the prin- 
cipal Families of the United Kingdom, as well as 
of the chief Fossil Remains. By Wm. B. Car- | 
PENTER, M.D. A New Edition, by W. S. 
Dauias. Vol. I. London: Bohn. 

The Wonders of Geology; or, a Familiar Exposition | 
of Geological Phenomena. By GipEon A. Mav- | 
TELL, LL.D. Seventh Edition. Revised by 
F. R. Jones. Vol. I. London: Bohn. 


Two recent additions to Bohn’s “Scientific | 
Library.” Both works are so well known, and 
are held in such high esteem, that nothing more 
can be said in their praise than that Mr. Bohn i 
has caused them to be revised, so as to bring | and, being weak from the last attack of fever, I can- 
them up to the present state of both sciences; | Not land, and keep the camp supplied with flesh. 
and, having printed them beautifully, and illus- | The men, being quite uncovered in the sun, perspire 
trated them lavishly with engravings, he sells profusely, and in the afternoon begin to r%}* as if 
them at less than a third of their original price. | © aiting for the canoes which have been left behind. 

cs 8 P Sometimes we reacha sleeping-place two hours before 
and so places them within the reach of persons of sunset, and, all being troubled with langour, we 
very moderate means. Dr. Mantell’s is the most | gladly remain for the night. Coffee again, and a 
biscuit, or a piece of coarse bread make of maize meal, 
or that of the native corn, made up the bill of fare for 
the evening, unless we have been fortunate enough to 
kill something, when we boil a potful of flesh. This 
| is done by cutting it up into long strips and pouring 
in water till it is covered. When that is boiled dry, 
the meat is considered ready. 

By the 27th of December they were at the 
confluence of the Leeba and Leeambye rivers, 
and forthwith proceeded to ascend the former. 
A note, entered under the date of Ist January 
1854, may be quoted as a proof of the extent to 
which commercial enterprise exists among the 
African natives themselves. 

When crossing at the confluence of the Leeba and 
Makondo, one of my men picked up a bit of a steel 
watch-chain of English manufacture, and we were 
informed that this was the spot where the Mambari 
cross in coming to Masiko. Their visits explain why 
Sekelenke kept histusks so carefully. These Mambari 
when they mean to 


conscious that he is addressing an unlearned 
audience. Dr. Carpenter has tried to do the 
same; but it was impossible, within the space of 
two volumes, so to describe the animal world as 
to avoid the terse form of a catalogue. To be | 
very minute or anecdotical would have claimed | 
twenty times the space permitted to him. He 
has, however, contrived to enliven his pages by | 
some interesting accounts of the habits of the 
animals he describes. 








Voices from the Rocks. London: Judd and Glass. 
DESIGNED as areply to Hugh Miller’s “Testi- 
mony of the Rocks,” this little volume produces | 
proof of the existence of man during the Palxozoic 


a 


out with great force the difficulties of Hugh | 
Milier’s theory, and then proceeds to adduce the | 118 
facts and arguments which lead to a different | 4t@ very enterprising merchants : + 
conclusion. ‘The author conducts his case with | ttade with a town, they deliberately begin the affair 
wet ahiiine etal te Musaien to weeks to he | by building huts, as if they knew that little business 
ae sded = eye f h 7 lic * aniel “| could be transacted without a liberal allowance of 
applauded, for it 18 out of the conflict of opinion time for palaver. They bring Manchester goods into 
that truth comes. | the heart of Africa; these cotton prints look so won- 
: = | 
| 
} 


The Chemistry of the World. By G. W. John- 
son. No. I. (London : Cottage Gardener Office). 
—This work, which is to be issued in a serial | 
form, is intended for “a popular explanation of | 
the phenomena daily occurring in and around our 
farms, houses, gardens, and fields.” The first 
number contains three chapters: on the Soil of | 
the World, the Light of the World, and the Heat 
of the World. These are well written, and 
appear to be based upon a competent knowledge 
of the subjects dealt with. We should be inclined 


| derful that the Makololo could not believe them to be 
the work of mortal hands. On questioning the Mam- 
bari they were answered that English manufactures 
came out of the sea, and beads were gathered on its 
shore. To Africans our cotton-mills are fairy dreams. 
“How can the irons spin, weave, and print so beau- 
tifully ?” Our country is like what Taprobane was to 
our ancestors: a strange realm of light, whence came 
the diamond, muslin, and peacocks; an attempt at 
explanation of our manufactures usully elicits the 
expression, “ Truly! ye are gods!” 

About this time they arrived at the village of 
a female chief, with whom Dr. Livingstone had 
an interview. 

Her husband, Samodna, was clothed in a kilt of 
green and red baize, and was armed with a spear and 
a broadsword of antique form, about eighteen inches 
long and three broad. The chief and her husband 

| were sitting on skins placed in the middle of a circle 


book of much value to the general reader, or as 
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thirty paces in diameter, a little raixed above the ordi- 
nary level of the ground, and having a trench round 
it. Outside the trench sat about a hundred persons of 
all ages and both sexes: the men were well armed 
with bows, arrows, spears, and broadswords. Beside 
the husband sat a rather aged woman, having a bat 
outward squint in the left eye. We put down our 















Below us lay the valley of the Qudéngo. If you sit 
on the spot where Mary Queen of Scots viewed the 
hattle of Langside, 
Clyde, you may see in miniature the glorious sight 
which a much greater and richer valley presented to 
ourview. It is about a hundred miles broad, clothed 
with dark forest, except where the light-green grass 





arms about forty yards off, and I walked up to the 
centre of the circular bench, and saluted him in the | 
usual wav, by clapping the hands together in their } 
fashion. He pointed to his wife, as much as to say the | 
honour belongs to her. I saluted her in the same | 

| 












































































way ; and, a mat having been brought, I squatted | 
down in front of them. The talker was then called 
and I was asked who was my spokesman. Having 


pointed to Kolimbota, who knew their dialect best, 
the palaver began in due form. I explained the real 
objects I had in view, without any attempt to mystify 
or appear in any other character than my own, for I 
have always been satisfied that, even though there 
were no other considerations, the truthful way of deal- | 
ing with the uncivilised is unquestionably the best. 
Kolimbota repeated to Nyamoana’s talker what I had 
said to him. “He delivered it all verbatim to her hus- 
band, who repeated it again to her. It was thus all 
rehearsed four times over, in a tone loud enough to be 
heard by the whole party of auditors. The response 
came back by the same roundabout route, beginning | 
at the lady to her husband, &e. 

These people would not believe that the tra- 
veller’s hair was of his own growth they pro- 
nounced it to be “the mane of a lion.” This 
question of the hair was always a difficult one of 
solution among the Africans: “Is that hair? we 
thought it was a wig; we never saw the like 
before ; this white man mnst be of a sort that | 
lives in the sea.” ‘ Henceforth,” adds the Doc- | 
tor, “my men took the hint, and always sounded 
my praises as a true specimen of the variety of | 
white men who live in the sea. Only look at his 
hair—it is made quite straight by the sea-water.” | 
It was with difficulty that these simple children 
of nature could be persuaded that the white man 
was of the same species with themselves; and 
when we remember that there are some among 
our scientific selves who insist upon an affinity 
between the black man and the cape, their igno- 
rance is scarcely to be wondered at. Upon one 
occasion Dr. Livingstone’s guides professed the 
highest degree of astonishment and delight on 
ascertaining that their companion could swim. 
“We can all swim,” they cried ; “ Who carried 
the white man across the river but himself?” 
Whereupon the worthy Doctor adds, with great 
naiveté, “I felt proud of their praise.” 

Generally speaking, Dr. Livingstone found the 
native chiefs disposed towards him in a friendly 
manner. Occasionally, however, it required the 
exercise of some firmness in dealing with them, 
especially when (as they sometimes did) they 
required him, by way of tribute, to deliver up | 
one of his party to be a slave. This, of course, 
the doctor always refused to do, and as consis- 
tently refused the offers of slaves, which were 
occasionally made to him by very friendly chief- 
tains. As the refusal, however, was made 
always with temper and firmness, the chiefs who 
made the demand were usually satisfied with an 
ox or some other present by way of compromise, 
giving in return some present of about equal 
value. Upon one occasion, the Doctor certainly 
got the worst of this species of barter. 





The Chiboque at last put the matter before us in 
this way :—‘‘ You come among us in a new way, and 
say you are quite friendly: how can we know it un- 
less you give us some of your food, and you take 
some ofours? Ifyou give us an ox we will give 
you whatever you may wish, and then we shall be 
friends.” In accordance with the entreaties of my | 
men I gave an ox; and, when asked what I should | 
like in return, mentioned food, as the thing which we 
most needed. In the evening Njambi sent a very 
small basket of meal, and two or three pounds of the 
flesh of our own ox! with the apology that he had no 
fowls, and very little of any other food. It was 
impossible to avoid a laugh ‘at the coolness of the 
generous creatures. I was truly thankfal, neverthe- 
Tess, that, though resolved to die rather than deliver 
up one of our number to be a slave, we had so far 
gained our point as to be allowed to pass on without | 
having shed human blood. 

¢| 
' 


Dr. Livingstone accounts for the custom of 
demanding toll from travellers by stating that 
the natives have seldom seen any other than sls ave- 
traders, who have been fain to conciliate the good | 
will of the chiefs, and obtain their assistance in | 
securing and recovering their slaves. Onthe 30th 
of March Dr. Livingstone had reached the boun- | 
daries of the high land through which he had | 
been travelling, and came upon a scene which he 
describes with the enthusiasm of a poet—and a | 
Scotchman: 











| hundred feet. 


| effects of the bite. 


| with the sight of an English man-of-war : 


covers meadow-lands on the Quango, which here and 
there glances outin the sun as it wends its way to 
the north. The opposite side of this great valley 
appears like a range of lofty mountains, and the 
descent into it about a mile, which, measured per- 
pendicularly, may be from a thousand to twelve 
Emerging from the gloomy forests of 
Londa, this magnificent prespect made us all feel as 
if a weight had been lifted off our eyelids. A cloud 
was passing across the middle of the valley, from 
which rolling thunder pealed, while above all was 
glorious sunlight; and when we went down to the 
part where we saw it passing, we found that a very 
heavy thunder-shower had fallen under the path of 
the cloud : and the bottom of the valley, which from 
above seemed quite smooth, we discovered to be 
intersected and furrowed by great numbers of deep- 
cut streams. Looking back from below, the descent 
appears as the edge of a table-land, with numerous 
indented dells and spurs jutting out all along, giving 
it a serrated appearance. Both the top and sides of 
the sierra are covered with trees, but large patches of 
the more perpendicular parts are bare, and exhibit the 
red soil, which is generally over the region we have 
now entered. 

A few days after this they arrived at the 
settlements of the Portuguese near the river 
Quingo, and, as they had letters of reeommenda- 
tion from Cape Town, they were well received. 
It was in this ne ighbourhood that the Doctor first 
made the acquaintance of the Tampan, a denizen 
of the entomological kingdom which we desire to 
see nowhere but in a cabinet: 

When sleeping in the house of the Commandant, 
an insect, well known in the 
the name of tampan, bit my foot. 
tick, and chooses by preference the parts between 
the fingers or toes for inflicting its bite. It is seen 
from the size of a pin’s head to that of a pea, and 
is common in all the native huts in 
It sucks the blood until quite full, and is then of a 
dark-blue colour, and its skin so tough and yield- 


ding, that it is impossible to burst it by any 
amount of squeezing with the fingers. I had felt 


the effects of its bite in former years, and eschewed 
all native huts ever after, but as I was here again 
assailed in a European house, I shall detail the 
These are, a tingling sensation 
of mingled pain and itching, which commences as- 


| sending the limb until the poison imbibed reaches 


the abdomen, where it soon causes violent vomiting 
and purging. Where these effects do not follow, as 
we found afterwards at Tete, fever setsin; and I was 


| assured by intelligent Portuguese there, that death 


has sometimes been the result of this fever. The 
anxiety my friends at Tete manifested to keep my 
men out of the reach of the tampans of the village, 
made it evident that they had seen cause to dread 
this insignificant insect. The only inconvenience I 
afterwards suffered from this bite, was the continu- 
ance of the tingling sensation in the point bitten, for 
about a week. 

At the end of May the party came in sight of 
the sea, which Dr. Livingstone’s native followers 
had never seen before. 


The plains adjacent to Loanda are somewhat ele- 
vated and comparatively sterile. On coming across 
these we first beheld the sea: my companions looked | 
upon the boundless ocean with awe. On describing 
their feelings afterwards, they remarked that “ we 
marched along with our father, believing that what 
the ancients had always told us was true, that the 
world has no end; but all at once the world said to 
us, ‘1 am finished; there is no more of me!’” They 
had always imagined that the world was one extended 
plain without limit. 

So they came to the city of Loanda, where the 
traveller was once more among Europeans. Here 
he had an attack of illness, but received much 
kindness and attention from Mr. Gabriel, our 


| commissioner in those parts for the suppression 


The Doctor’s native com- 
» here both delighted and astonished 


of the slave-trade. 
panions wer 


Commander Bedingfeld and Captain Skene invited 
them to visit their vessels, the Pluto and Philomel. 
Knowing their fears, I told them that no one need go 
if he entertained the least suspicion of foul play. 
Nearly the whole party went; and, when ondeck, I 
pointed to the sailors and said; ‘* Now these are all 
my countrymen, sent by our Queen for the purpose of | 
putting down the trade of those that buy and sell 
black men.” They replied: ‘Truly! they are just 
like you!” And all their fears seemed to vanish at 
once, for they went forward amongst the men; and 
the jolly tars, acting much as the Makololo would | 
have done in similar circumstances, handed them a 
share of the bread and beef which they had for dinner. | 


and look down on the vale of 


southern country by | 
It isa kind of 


this country. | 





The commander allowed them to fire off a cannon ; 
and, having the most exalted ideas of its power, they 
were greatly pleased when I told them ‘that is what 
they pnt down the slave trade with.” The size of the 
brig-of-war amazed them. “ It is not a canoe at all: 
it is a town!” The sailors’ deck they named “ the 
Kotla;” and then, as a climax to their description of 
this great ark, added: “ And what sort of a town isit 
that you must climb up into with a rope?” The effect 
of the politeness of the officers and men on their 
minds was most beneficial. They had behaved with 
the greatest kindness te me all the way from Lin- 
yanti; and I now rose rapidly in their estimation; 

for, whatever they may have surmised before, they 
now saw that I was respected among my own coun- 
trymen, and always afterwards treated me with the 
greatest deference. 

On the 20th of September 1854 the party once 
more started from Loanda, having obtained many 
things of which they had been in soreneed. The 
direction of their journey was now right across 
the continent, from the western to the eastern 
coast. In passing through the Portuguese set- 
tlements they came upon many traces of the 


Jesuits, Capucins, and other Roman Catholic 
missionaries. Dr. Livingstone (Protestant though 


he be) has the candour to speak of these as he 
found them. “ All speak well of the Jesuits,” 
says he, “and other missionaries, for having 
attended diligently to the instruction of their 
children.” At Tala Mungongo (where he arrived 
in January 1855) the Doctor had an adventure 
with another member of the insect world—the 
ant—apparently a much more formidable per- 
sonage than its English relative: 

| These ants are frequently met with in numbers, 
| like asmall army. At a little distance, they appear 
as a brownish-red band, two or three inches wide, 
| stretched across the path, all eagerly pressing on in 
| one direction. Ifa person happens to tread upon one 
| of them, they rush up his legs and bite with sur- 
| prising vigour. The first time I encountered this by 
| no means contemptible enemy, was near Cassange, 
| My attention being taken up in viewing the dis- 
| tant landscape, I accidentally stepped upon one of 
their nests. 





Not an instant seemed to elapse before 
| 2 simultaneous attack was made on various unpro- 
| tected parts, up the trousers, from below, and on my 
| neck and breast above. The bites of these furies were 
like sparks of fire, and there was no retreat. I 
jumped about for a second or two, then in despira~ 
tion tore off all my clothing, and rubbed and picked 
them off seriatim as quickly as possible. Ugh! they 
would make the most lethargic mortal look alive. 
Fortunately no one observed this rencontre, or word 
might have been taken back to the village that I had 
become mad, 


From this time down to the middle of 1855 the 
journal is filled with a multitude of interesting 
facts. Their reception among the natives seemed, 
upon the whole, to be friendly enough, and when 
aay little difficulty did arise it was generally 
overcome by a little firmness and tact on the part 
of the worthy Doctor. A gentleman named 
Kawawa, whose village was upon the river Kasai, 
seemed inclined to give a little trouble, vut was 
easily circumvented by a little stratagem. 


Kawawa was not to be balked of his supposed rights 
by the unceremonious way in which we had left him, 
for, when we had reached the ford of the Kasai, about 
ten miles distant, we found that he had sent four of 
| his men, with orders to the ferrymen to refuse us pas- 

sage. We were here duly informed that we must de- 
liver up all the articles mentioned, and one of our 
men besides. This demand for one of our number 
always nettled every heart. The canoes were taken 
away before our eyes, and we were supposed to be 
quite helpless without them, at a river a good hun- 
dred yards broad, and very deep. Pitsane stood on 
the bank, gazing ‘with apparent indifference on the 
stream, and made an accurate observation of where 
the canoes were hidden among the reeds. The ferry- 
men casually asked one of my Batoka if they had 
rivers in his country, and he answered with truth, 
“No, we have none.” Kawawa’s people then felt sure 
we could not cross. I thought of swimming when 
| they were gone; but after it was dark, by the unasked 
loan of one of the hidden canoes, we soon were snu 
in our bivouac on the southern bank of the Kasai. 
left some beads, as payment for some meal, which 
had been presented by the ferrymen; and, the canoe 
having been left on their own side of the river, Pis- 
tane and his companions laughed uproariously at the 
disgust our enemies would feel, and their perplexity 
as to who had been our paddler across. They were 
quite sure that Kawawa would imagine that we had 
been ferried over by his own people, and would be di- 
vining to find out who had done the deed. When 





| ready to depart in the morning, Kawawa’s people ap- 


peared on the opposite heights, and could scarcely be- 
lieve their eyes when they saw us prepared to start 
away to the south. At last one of them called out, 
‘Ah; ye are bad.” To which Pitsane and his com- 
| panions retorted, “ Ah! ye are good; and we thank 
| you for the loan ‘of your canoe.” We were careful to 
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explain the whole of the circumstances to Katema | no one ever dies of want there. Of the Zambesi 
and the other chiefs, and they all agreed that we were | itself they say, proverbially, “Its fish and fowl 
perfectly justifiable under the circumstances, and | are always fat.” 


that Matiamvo would approve our conduct. 


In January 1856 the party met with some 


| 
| 
| 


They were now rapidly approaching the Zambesi, | Portuguese settlers, and next month they came | 


and Dr. Livingstone makes some valuable obser- 
vations upon the watershed which supplies that 
great river. On the 14th of June they were visited 


across some native traders, from whom the 
Doctor purchased some American calico, marked 
|“ Lawrence Mills, Lowell.” \t length, after 


by achief named Katema, who, both on his arrival | many adventures, on the 2nd of March, the party 


and departure, was carried with great dignity 
The | officers and a company of soldiers, who had been 


upon the shoulders of his spokesman. 
spectacle presented by the African dignitary, 
whose apparel was none of the most voluminous, 


came near to Téte, when they were met by “two 


sent with the materials for a civilised breakfast 
and ‘masheela’ to bring me to Téte. . . . “The 


riding astride upon the shoulders of one of his pleasure (adds Dr. Livingstone) experienced in 
partaking of that breakfast was only equalled | 


own courtiers, must have been almost as ridi 
culous as that which is offered by “: 
Chancery ” when he arrives with “a message 
from the Lords.” 
reached the town of Libonta, where Dr. Living- 
stone’s native followers were once more among 
their fellow-countrymen. 

We reached the town of Libonta, and were received 
with demonstrations of joy such as I had never wit- 
nessed before. The women came forth to meet us, 
making their curious dancing gestures and loud Julli- 
loos. 
a spear and shield. Othersrushed forward and kissed 
the hands and cheeks of the different persons of their 
acquaintance among us, raising such a dust that it 
was quite a relief to get to the men assembled and 
sitting with proper African decorum in the kotla. 
We were looked upon as men risen from the dead; 
for the most skilful of their diviners had pronounced 
us to have perished longago. After many expres- 
sions of joy at meeting, | arose, and, thanking them, 
explained the causes of our long delay; but left the 
report to be made by their own countrymen. For- 
merly I had been the chief speaker; now I would 
leave the task of speaking to them. Pitsane then 
delivered a speech of upwards of an hour in length, 
giving a highly flattering picture of the wholejourney, 
of the kindness of the white men in general, and of Mr. 
Gabriel in particular. 
{I had done more for them than they expected—that I 
had not only opened up a path for them to the other 
white men, but conciliated all the chiefs along the 
route. 

Shortly afterwards they arrived once more at 
Linyanti, where they were received in an equally 
flattering manner. On the 3rd of November the 
Doctor started once more on his journey east- 
ward, accompanied, for some distance, by an old 
friend, Sekeletu, and about 200 followers. On 
the 20th of November the chief returned, leaving 
a company of 114 men and a large supply of 
ivory with Dr. Livingstone. He was now in the 


country of the Zambesi. In December they were | 
among people who had never seen a white man | 
before, and the prudery of Dr. Livingstone was | 
occasionally startled by the primitive manners of 


the aborigines. 


When we had passed the outskirting villages, which | 


alone consider themselves in a state of war with the 
Makololo, we found the Batoka, or Batonga, as they 
here call themselves, quite friendly. Great numbers 


presents of maize and masuka, and expressed great 


binger of peace. The women clothe themselves 
better than the Balonda, but the men go in puris 
naturalibus. They walk about without the smallest 
sense of shame. They have even lost the tradition of 
the “figleaf.” I asked a fine large-bodied old man if 
he did not think it would be better to adopt a little 
covering. He looked with a pitying leer, and laughed 
with surprise at my thinking him at all indecent: he 
evidently considered himself above such weak super- 
stition. I told them that on my return I should have 
my fami!y with me, and no one must come near us in 
that state. ‘What shall we puton? We have no 
clothing.” It was considered a good joke when I told 
them that, if they had nothing else, they must put on 
a bunch of grass. The further we advanced, the more 
we found the country swarming with inhabitants. 
Great numbers came to see the white man—a sight 
they had never beheld before. 

presents of maize and masuka. 
tation is quite singular. 
their backs on the ground, and, rolling from side to 


Their mode of salu- 


side, slap the outside of their thighs as expressions of | 
thankfulness and welcome, uttering the words “ kina | 


bomba.” This method of salutation was to me very 
disagreeable, and I never could get reconciled to it. 
I called out, ‘Stop, stop! I don’t want that ;” but 
they, imagining I was dissatistied, only tumbled 
about more furiously, and slapped their thighs with 
greater vigour. The men being totally unclothed, 


this performance imparted to my mind a painful sense 


of their extreme degradation. 


Shortly afterwards they came in sight of the 
goodly river Zambesi, with its waters abounding 
So 


in fish and every variety of water-fowl. 


Master of 


On the 27th of July they | 


Some carried a mat and stick, in imitation of 


He concluded by saying that | 


j : | . 
joy at the first appearance of a white man, and har- | I used the sextant. 


They always brought | 


They throw themselves on | 


by the enjoyment of Mr. Gabriel's bed on my 
| arrival at Loanda. It was also enhanced by the 
news that Sebastopol had fallen and the war was 
finished.” Hence the party proceeded in boats 
down the river Zambesi, departing from Téte on 
| the 22nd of April, and reached Kilimane on the 
20th May 1856, “which (says the Doctor) wanted 
only a few days of being four years since I started 
from Cape Town.” Here Dr. Livingstone found 
that her Majesty’s brig the Frolic had called to 
inquire for him in the November previous, and 
had left for him a case of wine, for which he was 
all the more grateful, because he “had not 
tasted any liquor” during the time he had been in 
Africa. 
| ‘The greater portion of Dr. Livingstone’s party 
had remained further up the country ; but eight of 
the men begged to be allowed to come as far as 
Kilimane. Here they remained, with one ex- 
ception (who insisted upon accompanying Dr. 
Livingstone to the sea), and promised to await 
his return from England. The exception referred 
to was a man named Sekwebu, who had never 
seen the sea before he was taken on board the 
Frolic in a boat. 

The waves were so high that, when the cutter was 
in one trough, and we in the pinnace in another. her 
mast was hid. We then mounted to the crest of the 
wave, rushed down the slope, and struck the water 
again with a blow which felt as if she bad struck the 
bottom. Boats must be singularly well constructed 
to be able to stand these shocks. Three breakers 
swept over us. The men lift up their oars, and a 
wave comes sweeping over all, giving the impression 
that the boat is going down; but she only goes be- 
neath the top of the wave, comes out on the other 
side, and swings down the slope, and a man bales out 
the water with a bucket. Poor Sekwebu looked at 
me when these terrible seas broke over, and said: ‘ Is 
this the way you go? Is this the way you go?” | 
smiled, and said: ‘Yes; don’t you see it is?” and 
tried to encourage him. He was well acquainted 
with canoes, but never had seen aught like this. 

The fate of this poor fellow was sad enough. 

Sekwebu was picking up English, and becoming a 
favourite with both men and officers. He seemed a 
little bewildered, everything on board a man-of-war 


several times: “‘ Your countrymen are very agree- 
able;’’ and “ What astrange country this is—all water 
together.” He also said that he now understood why 


a steamer came out to tow us into the harbour. The 


| constant strain on his untutored mind seemed now to 
reach a climax, for during the night he became insane. 


I thought at first that he was intoxicated. He had 
descended into a boat, and, when I attempted to go 
| down and bring him into the ship, he ran to the stern, 
| and said: ‘No! no! it is enough that I die alone. 
| You must not perish; if you come I shall throw 
myself into the water.” Perceiving that his mind 
was affected, I said: ‘‘Now, Sekwebu, we are going 
| to Ma Robert.” This struck a chord in his bosom ; 
| and he said: ““O yes; where is she, and where is 
| Robert ?” and he seemed to recover. The officers pro- 
| posed to secure him by putting him in irons; but, 
| being a gentleman in his own country, I objected, 
knowing that the insane often retain an impression of 
| 
j 
| 


| ill-treatment ; and I could not bear to have it said in 


cipal men, as they had seen slaves treated. 
get him on shore by day; but he refused. In the 
evening a fresh accession of insanity oceurred—he 
| tried to spear one of the crew, then leaped overboard, 
| and, though he could swim well, pulled himself down 
| hand under hand by the chain cable. 
| the body of poor Sekwebu. 

Dr. Livingstone arrived in England on the 


| their friend and lead 


| the greatest value in ma 


| has opened a way for ci 


| being so new and strange; but he remarked to me | 


| 
| 
| 
of them came from all the surrounding villages, with | 


When we reached the Mauritius | 


Sekeletu’s country that I had chained one of bis prin- | 
I tried to | 


We never found | 


12th of December 1856, where he found his wife | 


and children anxiously awaiting him. His life 

in this country since his arrival has been so pub- 
| lic, that we need only refer to the numerous re- 
ports of the meetings which he has attended, and 
| the speeches he has made. His return to Africa 
| has been delayed at the request of those who felt 





| interested in the subject, in order that he might | ion 
| unscrupulously pursuing their object —slowly 


abundant a caterer is Nature in these parts that | be able to give a full account of his travels, and 
organise some fuller scheme for bringing his vast | 


the Barotse, who inhabit the region, declare that 








knowledge and experience to bear in some more 
efficient way than has as yet been attempted. 
The companions of his wanderings are still 
awaiting him at Kilimane, supported, we believe, 
by the Portuguese Government; and we have no 
doubt that they will have a hearty welcome for 
er when he returns to them. 
of Dr. Livingston 
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those who, with urag ( 
enterprise, resolve venetrate 
shown that that great tract of land 


marked “UNKkNownN” is neither an inhospitable 
sterile desert, nor is it occupied by an inland sea, 
nor is it inhal that they 


will bear no contact with the white man. By his 


ited by people so savage 








excellent conduct among them, and the liberality 
of his views, whether political or religions, Dr. 
Livingstcne must have given to Children 
of Nature a very favourable idea English 


. io 5 : La dum 2 . on 
which, it is sincerely to be hoped, less 


character, 


judicious explorers will not hereafter dispel. His 


observations upon facts connected with natural 
history have also largely added to the stock of 
human knowledge in such matters; and, in a 
commercial point of view, his discoveries cannot 
but be productive of the most advantageous 
results, for he has pointed out the channels 
whereby trade and friendly intercourse may be 
safely carried on with the natives. 

Of the book itself and its defects we have 
already spoken. It is invaluable as a repertory 
of facts, but has little merit as a literary perfor- 
mance—and it is no disgrace to Dr. Livingstone 
that it isso. Men who aet books are seldom the 
proper persons to write them. Doctor Living- 
stone says that he would sooner cross the Conti- 
nent of Africa again than write another book. 
We believe him. 


We need simply record the 
edition of M. Jules Gérard’s volume on 
Hunting; or, Sporting Life in Algeria (H. G. 
to prove the increasing popularity of that deeply 
interesting work. 

A second edition has just 
F. Metcalfe’s Oxonian in Norway It 
serves the reputation it has won. It is the most 
graphic account of Norway our literature pos- 
sesses, and the work will be a permanent addition 
to the topographical library. 
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FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

The Ruling Passion. By Ratner Hawrnornxe. 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 

Caste. By the author of “ Mr. Arie.” 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 

The Gables: a Story of a Life. sy Juvia Met- 
vitLE. 3 vols. London: Newby. 

Vendigard, or the Blessed One: a Tale of th- 
Thirteenth Century. 2 vols. London: Saune 
ders and Otley. 

The Forsters: a Novel. 
GUERITE A. POWER. 
The Ruling Passion has a moral purpose, and it 

is thus stated by the author: 

If, in these times, when a moral is deemed almost 
as necessary to a novel as in the days of our fore- 
fathers an introduction was considered, you ask me 
for one—I say, if you are disposed to make an un- 
righteous will, to disinherit one child for the sake of 
enriching another, to sacrifice all who are related to 
you to any mania, whether one of property, notoriety, 
rank, or what is generally termed charity,—walk 
some leisure day into Doctors’ Commons and read 
the original testament of General Delavelle Treby, of 

3riarton, in — shire, which is carefully hoarded there, 

and think of its result ; and if, moreover, you feel evil 
feelings and vindictive passions and unattainable 
wishes rising in your bosom, and threatening to de- 
stroy your peace, oh! reader, whosoever you may be, 
whether high or low, young or old, rich or poor, 
beautiful or plain, remember no tale—no matter 
how humble its purport, no matter how feebly told— 
is written without an object; and it is earneastly 
to be hoped that something, some good plan, or timely 
warning, or thought of heaven, or lowly feeling 
towards man, some new repetition or long-slumbering 
memory of kindness, may be implanted or aw akened 
even from the perusal of this now concluded story of 

The Ruling Passion. 

This passage gives an inkling of the plot. It 
is the familiar story of covetousness and ambition 
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In 2 vols. By Mar- 
London: Newby. 
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tently returning to the chase; 
to find that all is vanity, 
but vexation of spirit; then sorrow; then punish- 
ment; then the wronged righted, and justice 
triumphant. 

The Ruling Passion might almost be termed a 
legal novel, so large a part in it is played by the 
law and the lawyers. The most interesting cha- 
racter is Walter Martock, a briefless barrister, 
who struggles into fame, fortune, and the Bench. 
The reader’s first introduction is to a shrewd 
attorney, who had been a clerk, and married 
his master’s widow, securing a practice. The 
grand finale is the trial of an action, with Mar- 
tock on special retainer, carrying with him 
by the flood of his eloquence judge, jury, and 
audience, 


winning at last 
and the prize nothing 


of two persons, father and son, shipwrecked | 
together, the law would presume to have been 
the survivor. At first it was held that the son 
would be presumed to be strongest, and to main- 
tain life the longest; but a more recent decision 
has determined that there is no presumption 
either way. More than this we will not tell; 
but this will, we hope, suffice to pique the reader’s 
curiosity. 


The Ruling Passion has some faults which we | 


cannot pass unnoticed. The composition is often 
careless, or at least slovenly, the sentences not 
well turned, and the language ill selected. Mr. 
Hawthorne should practise the art of writing with 
elegance as well as ease; and we would advise 
him to read over his manuscript, and carefully 
correct every faulty expression and prune every 
redundant word, before he sends it to the printer, 
repeating the process with the proofs. Again, 
his dialogues want dash and smartness. The 


prose of actual talk in real life will not suffice to | 


keep a reader awake, and its naturalness does not 
reconcile him to its dulness. A novel should be 
as brisk and pointed in its dialogues as a drama, 
sedulously avoiding the disquisitional and dog- 
matic style, which is the besetting sin of modern 
novelists of the domestic class. Mr. Hawthorne 
has less of it than most of his contemporaries; 
but there is much room for improvement never- 
theless. 

His forte lies in description of places and in the 
delineation of character. His personages are 
flesh and blood—we see and know them as mex 
and women, not as mere puppets. He is skilful 
also in sustaining the interest of his story by 
abundance of incident. With such merits, it will 
be his own fault if he does not take a higher place 
in fiction than he has yet won. The Ruling 
Passion will be a favourite at the libraries; but 
we hope the author will aim at something more— 
to be approved by the critical world. 

Caste is not peculiar to India. We think of it 
and talk of it as a barbarism there, and, turning 
up our eyes, thank God that we are not as these 
heathens. Nay, there is big talk on many a 
platform about putting it down by force—as if the 
tradition of centuries, stronger even than reli- 


gion, could be abolished by law or even by the | 


sword. There is Caste everywhere—in the 
freest countries it prevails even more powerfully 
than in despotisms. Nowhere does it flourish so 
strongly as in republican America. The white 
caste, even in the free states, taboos the coloured 
caste: the prohibition is perpetual; it extends to 
all future generations of black blood, however 
mingled and lost to perception in the blood of 
whites. The white caste will not so much as sit 
in the same railway-carriage with the caste that 


is touched ever so slightly by the blood of a black. | 


The novel before us cleverly illustrates the fact 
that we have Caste in England. It is not quite 
so rigidly maintained as in America; but the 
boundary-lines are very difficult to be passed, 
and they are defended by so many mor- 
tifications, and troubles, and heartburnings, that 
a brave and constant heart, combined with 
much self-confidence and little sensitiveness, are 
required to endure the penalties imposed upon 
the bold foot that dare to step over the boundary. 
What these troubles are—how a proud and sen- 
sitive mind is fretted by the fetters of caste here 
in our boasted England—it is the object of the 
author of Caste to show; and he does so in a 


narrative of the fortunes and misfortunes of | 


Teabel Wold, the daughter of a tradesman, who 
has been well educated in a school where she had 
companions of the higher caste, who is afterwards 
thrown into their society, and subjected to all the 


slights to which such a position exposes a 
stranger. She is fretted not merely by actual 


slights, but still more by the suspicion of them. 





The incident on which it turns has | 
recently occupied our courts—a question which | 


Her father tells her truly, “ You are too proud 
and sensitive for your own happiness, child; you 
are inclined to see disrepect where none is meant, 
and to meet slights and annoyances half-way.” 

The design of this novel is excellent, and it is 
very cleverly executed. The characters are well 
conceived and well drawn; they play their parts 
naturally. The dialogue is entitled to especial 
| commendation, for it is dramatic, and that is a 
rare virtue in fiction, especially in novels of the 
season. The plot, like those of most English 
fictions, is wanting in originality and ingenuity; 
in this respect our French neighbours are vastly 
superior to us. They can invent a plot—we 
cannot; and to say of the author of Caste that he 
has not done what not a dozen Englishmen 
have done, is only to say that he is not exempt 
from the national defect. Compared with other 
| popular novels, Caste would be entitled to a high 
| place among them as a story, while in the writing 

| it is far above most of them. In composition, 

| indeed, Caste will bear comparison with any 
| fiction of its time, excepting only those of Bulwer 
| and Thackeray. It is written with great power 
| of expression, but also without effort or straining 
| after effect. We commend it heartily to our 
readers. 

The Gables is somewhat too sentimental for 
| the taste of a critic condemned to peruse all 
sorts of novels, and who, moreover, is past the 
season of life when sentiment sways the whole 
being. Miss Melville introduces us to a singular 
variety of personages, one of whom is a Zouave, 
| and she describes scenes and narrates dialogues 
| which a lady is not likely to have witnessed or 
listened to, and for which, therefore, she must 
| have drawn upon her imagination or the memory 
| of other books. But she is always lively; you 
will not sleep over her pages. They will pass an 
idle hour pleasantly enough ; and though your 
critical judgment may not approve, you will 
forgive the fanlts for the sake of the amusement 
which you will find in romantic incidents and 
a piquant manner of telling them. 

The scene of the romance of Vendigard is laid at 
a very remote period, the conquest of Wales by 
Edward the First. The author has read up for 
the task, but has not made good use of his read- 
ing. He is deficient in imagination; he cannot 
realise past times and persons. It is not 
enough to know what were the dresses, the fur- 
niture, the forms of speech, the customs, and 
the manners of an era, unless the novelist can 
infuse life into them, and recal the mind of 
which these were the outward expression. Scott 
did this, and hence his immortality. The author 
of Vendigard has failed to do it, and hence the 
flatness of his story, in spite of all the labour 
bestowed upon the stage effects. He wants, too, the 
dramatic art: his personages do not talk na- 
turally; they speak the thoughts of our time, not 
of the time in which they are supposed to be 
acting. The writer would succeed better in the 
domestic than in the historical novel. 

The Forsters is a clever series of sketches of 
society as it is. Miss Power is content to de- 
scribe what she has seen, and therefore she never 
| outrages nature and probability. Her plot, how- 
ever, is somewhat common-place. Its object is 
to depict the devotion of woman in the person of 
the heroine, Marion, who, on the death of her 
father insolvent, resigns all to her family, and 
becomes a teacher (we beg pardon, professor) of 
music in Paris. The fortunes of this family of 
the Forsters are the episodes. Her sister Sophy 
marries Sir Herbert Ferrier, to whose house a 
legend attaches that danger always attended the 
birth of the first child ; and accordingly Sophy 
dies in a premature confinement, after being de- 
tected by her husband in an intrigue, which is | 
followed by a duel and its consequences. But 
the incidents should not be anticipated here. Let 
the reader seek them in the book, which is above 
the average of circulating library novels. 














Sir Henry Appleton; or, Essex during the Great 
Rebellion. By the Rev. W. E. Heycare, M.A. 
London: Hayes. 

We have pleasure in recommending this tale to | 

our readers. Itis the history of a country parish | 

during the period of the Great Rebellion, contain- 
ing an unusual amount of real history, and it 
deserves the praise not merely of an interesting 
tale, but of an instructive picture also of the way 
in which the principles and events of that great 
party struggle affected the country gentlemen, 
and village parsons, and labouring people. The 
principles and conduct of all parties in that contest 








are represented with discrimination and fairness, 





and we can vouch for the fidelity of much of the 
local history. The book really throws an inter- 
esting light upon the history of the period ; and 
its readers—especially its younger readers—will 
not enjoy it the less because it comes to them in 
the shape of an entertaining tale. 





The ninth number of Paved with Gold exhibits 
no falling off from the level attained by its pre- 
decessors. The fact that Mr. Augustus Mayhew 
alone is as good as “the brothers Mayhew” in 
unison, is a very good proof as to whom the 
credit of the first two or three numbers really 
belonged. With all his talent for great under- 
takings—which usually, it must be confessed, 
remain like those great unfinished houses which 
in many neighbourhoods are distinguished as 
Jones’s or Smith’s Folly—people are beginning to 
discover that Henry is not the only man of genius 
in the family. The chapter on the adventures of 
the three boys on tramp, which concludes the 
current number, is admirable. 

We are glad to perceive that the Messrs. Rout- 
ledge have added The Ladder of Gold, by Robert 
Bell, to their “ Railway Library.” The moral of 
the work is too good and the style too attractive, 
for it to fail in obtaining the same popularity in 
its cheaper form which it has already acquired 
within the necessarily narrower limits of a dear 
circulation. 

William and James; or, the Revolution. By a Lady. 
(Dublin: Curry.)—<An historical tale, designed to 
teach history. It is, we are assured, a faithful 
picture of the occurrences in the revolution of 
1688. It is only to be regretted that the 
authoress did not write a pure history, instead of 
mingling it with fiction. As it is, the reader 
cannot dissever the one from the other, and he 
is liable to be led into inconvenient errors. 

The Rival Kings; or, Overbearing (Kent).— 
A book anticipatory of Christmas, designed for 
the amusement of boys and girls, and for infor- 
mation also. A pleasant story, such as children 
love, with excellent woodcuts to attract the eye 
and cultivate taste. It will be a pretty Christmas 
gift. 

Generalship. By Geo. Roy (Griffin).—This 
little volume is dedicated “to all ladies who 
practise generalship, and to their lords who are 
practised upon.” This dedication indicates the 
design of the story, and we can only say of it that 
it has been accomplished with spirit and success; 
but it is a little too Scotch for English readers. 

The Refugee: a Novel founded on Phrenological 
Observations. By Alfred Godwine (London and 
Philadelphia).—A vindication of the refugees. 
Although called a novel, we suspect that it is 
an “ower true tale.” What is here described has 
been seen and suffered, either by the author or 
some friend who has imparted to him his expe- 
riences. As such it will receive and deserve more 
attention than it would be entitled to on its lite- 
rary merits, for these are small enough. Read as 
a recital of real adventures, it interests, ‘as the 
doings of our fellow-men ever will, and especially 
when they are subjected to perils and privations. 
The advocacy of phrenology is a secondary object, 
but it is ably done. 


Captain Molly: the Story of a Brave Woman. 
By Thrace Talmon (New York and London: Low 
and Son)—is a tale founded upon an incident in 
the American revolution. The heroine is Captain 
Molly, so called because, like the Maid of Sara- 
gossa, immortalised by Byron, she led her 
countrymen to the field and mingled in the fight. 
The authoress anticipates that the incidents will 
be thought “too dramatic to be natural.” But 
she may dismiss such fears. The true novel- 
reader prefers a thoroughly romantic story to the 
most natural bit of every-day life that could be 
put before him or her. The attraction of this 
fiction is its romance, and we like the heartiness 
with which the authoress has thrown herself into 
the work, and given the rein to her imagination. 
She is not afraid to be romantic, and that is in 
itself a charm. We confess that we were tempted 
to read it through, and were pleased with it—not 
critically, but emotionally. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Old World: a Poem in Five Parts; with Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. By Rev. Grorcr M‘Criz. 
London: Nisbet and Co. 

Ir this poem find no wide circle of readers, and 

if it be condemned to undeserved neglect, it will 

be from two causes, each of which is sufficiently 
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powerful to check the popularity of any work | 
having combination and solidity. Those two 
causes exist in the public mind, consisting in 
an indifference to what is really integral, and 
an indisposition, or inability, to grasp the highest 
point of figurative representation. Herein Mr. 
M‘Crie may he less appreciated than the ballad- 
writer, since he is eminently typical, commencing 
and concluding his work with a purpose essen- 
tially unfractional. To break up the poem into | 
extracts would be merely to give an idea of the | 
manner of the poet, not of the conduct of his 
poem. It will be sufficient to state that the sub- 
ject itself is imaginative in a high degree, and 
hence increased power is required of the poet to 
govern his materials. Intrinsically poetic, the 
theme runs the greater danger of falling in its 
treatment below its natural quality. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the greatest poet is he 
who can invest a wilderness, or in other words an 
uncultivated theme, with living beauties; he 
is by far a greater poet who to the empire | 
of beauty can by force of genius superadd | 
a charm. ‘The common forms of humanity 
do not try the descriptive power of a 
poet so much as those spiritual intelligences 
which are named angels, because the per- 
fection of the latter is conceived by every 
mind, but only conceived most vividly by the 
most ideal. The chances of a poet’s failure are 
therefore increased in the same degree as the 
objects of his contemplation are removed in alti- 
tude from the human level. Milton in his great 
poem could not have achieved a partial success; 
he must either have failed totally or succeeded | 
wholly, as he has, in the most sublime triumph | 
of human imagination. In point of importance | 
or vastness we do not place The Old World in | 
comparison with Milton’s theme; but it is a sub- 
ject so great that the chances of failure must 
have been truly alarming to a mind void of high 
courage and unconscious of high powers. If 
firmness of thought, if fertility of invention, if 
opulence of language, be indispensable to render 
a poem such as this worthy of note, then as- 
suredly Mr. M‘Crie has not failed. 

We regret to see that the Rev. Mr. M‘Crie has 
demeaned his subject and lowered the character 
of his intellectual composition by calling it “a 
mere jeu d'esprit.” What does it concern the 
public to be told that the five parts of which the 
poem consists were thrown off in little more than 
a fortnight continuously ? The public, we trust, 
judge, as we, by the result and not by the mode 
of process. If the poem could have been made 
more excellent by extra time being given to its 
composition, then extra time ought to have been 
given ; if not, it is childish to say that it was 
composed in an hour or a day or a month. If 
Hector’s weapon had broken through the mail of 
Achilles, would Achilles have been satisfied with 
an excuse of Vulcan that he forged the armour 
in the astonishing brief period of the thousandth 
part of a second ? If the armour resisted the 
shocks of battle, which it is said to have done, it 
admirably fulfilled its purpose, which was all 
that Achilles cared to know. But enough of 
this. 

The period of Mr. M‘Crie’s poem lies between 
the fall of man and the Deluge, and the immedi- 
ate subject is the intermarriage of a son of God 
with the daughters of men, the consequent defi- 
ance of the Almighty, and the subsequent result. 
Now, from the very nature of this theme, and 
more particularly from its treatment, arises one 
cause which we mentioned at first why the poem 
may not have a wide circle of readers. The | 
divine dispensation which at the period of the 
poem divided the sons of God from the sons of | 
men was enforced by no material agency, that is 
to say, by no tangible substance. But the poet 
is compelled to place some actual obstruction 
between the parties, which he does under the 
representation of a wall. The difficulty to un- 
poetical minds is not lessened by showing that 
this wall was raised by the hands of angels, and 
that it was composed of “liquid pearl.” If we 
may be allowed to speak figuratively, like our 
author, we should say that the majority of 
readers, who have no active ideality, will be likely 
to knock their heads against this wall! Divid- 
ing, as it is presumed to have divided, the 
world into two parts, and which was an 
obstacle to the sons of men—though not to 
Mahaliel, who found means to pass it, and 
marry Zillah—it will be no less an obstacle to 
many matter-of-fact English minds. The figu- 
rative is never so much appreciated, because it 
is not so readily understood, as the real. 

















| should take.” 


| was published by a German author of great in- 


| no way lessened the high regard and respect 





Milton’s grand poem, though it would be | 
considered heathenish not to be able to converse 
on some of its parts, finds in our day few persons 
who have read it carefully line by line, fewer who 
have read it twice, and fewest who can rise to its | 
intellectual greatness. When Mr. M‘Crie’s MS. | 
was shown to the late Hugh Miller, and he was 
asked if it would take with the public, he replied, 
with his usual critical discernment, but also with 
his usual caution, “I cannot tell that, but it 
This short sentence implies much 
that we have urged against the probability of 
Mr. M‘Crie’s poem becoming popular. But, 
supposing the poem to be read by only a choice 
few, not the less will the fact remain, that its 
author is a bold, firm, and graphic poet. It will | 
be still evident, at least to us, that where he has | 
called his imagination into active exercise he 
has been often brilliant, and where he has in- 
troduced domestic situations he has frequently 
done so with charming fidelity. Of the miscel- 
laneous poems we do not think so highly, for the 
very reason that we possess many facile mis- 
cellaneous writers, while such a poem as The Old 
World can only be equalled by a few, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Industrial and Social Position of Women in the 
Middle and Lower Ranks. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1857. 12mo. pp. 419. 

At the beginning of the present century, a work 


dustry and research — Frederic Meiners—en- | 
titled “The History of the Female Sex from the 
period of the Middle Ages to Modern Times.” 
From every available source of public and pri- 
vate information he gathered materials of great 
interest, and presented, in the pages of the four 
volumes to which his work extended, vivid pic- 
tures of woman in the various characters she 
had been called on to sustain in that division of 
the world’s history which he had selected for his 
theme. We saw her as the Queen of Beauty in 
the days of chivalry, to whom mail-clad knights 
offered up the incense of their devotion in lan- 
guage so hyperbolical that we can scarcely re- 
frain from smiling when we read it in the pages 
of the early Engiish chroniclers and the Italian 
poets. Another phase followed, and the six- 
teenth century beheld, alike in England and on 
the Continent, women of high rank abjuring all 
frivolous amusements as beneath their true dig- 
nity, and devoting days and nights to the study 
of classic literature and foreign tongues ; | 
Greece and Rome were ransacked to supply 
the demand that then existed in the female 
mind for ancient lore—the “ strong-minded | 
woman” became the fashion — ambassadors | 
made speeches to queens in Latin, and queens | 
with all the graces of extempore eloquence an- | 
swered them in the same language. The virgin 
monarch prided herself on her familiarity with 
classic lore, and tribes of “Cornelia Blimbers” 
flourished in the days of the learned and chaste 
Elizabeth. The next century saw a woeful revolu- | 
tion in the wheel of woman’s fortune: many a high 
and noble quality in her soul was evoked during 
the troubles of the civil wars; courage, patience, | 
endurance—all these were tried and tested to the | 
utmost; and Cavaliers and Roundheads could alike 
pointing with becoming triumph to maids and 
matrons, to wives and sisters, who in times of the | 
greatest adversity had shown the noblest attri- | 
butes of the sex. The iron sway of Cromwell, 
though it gave a gloomier tone to her mind, in 





which woman had justly won. But with the | 
Restoration and the ‘“ Merry Monarch” came a 
time which so lowered and debased the female 
character, that nearly a century and a half elapsed 
ere it could be said to have emerged from the | 
degradation which overwhelmed it. 

These remarks, we need scarcely observe, are not 
intended to apply universally to the periods we 
have glanced at; there were many bright excep- 
tions to be found, even in the times when wo- 
man’s fair fame and reputation stood on the 
lowest basis; but for all general purposes we 
believe it may be affirmed with truth that wo- | 
man’s character never exercised so wide and | 
beneficial an influence as at the present time. 
We say this, not closing our eyes to the “great 
social evil,” which has recently excited so much | 
public attention; nor forgetting the many obsta- 
cles that yet have to be removed, before women, 
especially women of the middle classes, can take 
their proper rank and discharge their appropriate 





| neighbours. 


duties in societv. But we affirm without hesita- 
tion that the good work has fairly begun. The 
sex does not remain indifferent to its high and 
holy calling. Women aid women; in prisons, 
workhouses, reformatories, hospitals, houses of 
refuge, we find now that women can lend a 


| most efficient helping hand ; and often by her sym- 


pathising counsel end timely warning, dropping 
like “the gentle dew from heaven,” upon hearts 
hitherto hard, stony, and immoveable, a wise and 
tender sister will do that for her own sex, which 
man with all his boasted strength and_ influence 
seldom can. 

What, then, is wanted at the present time to 
aid woman in her upward progress? What can 
be done to place her in the true position she 
ought to occupy in the various ranks of which 
society is composed in England? Our answer is, 
Enlarge her- sphere of action—give her various 
faculties wider scope for exercise. Is it not a 
lamentable truth that, in this country at least, 
the women of the middle ranks during their best 
years have no definite occupation or pursuit? Is 
not the daily life of thousands a weary dragging 
on of existence, either of misdirected energies or 
useless frivolous employment? How many 
in this rank of society, we ask, pass from the 
cradle to the grave with their faculties unex- 
ercised, their talents buried, their highest aspira- 
tions ungratified, and their best feelings thrown 
back upon themselves? 





All these questions, taken together, form a 
problem of gigantic magnitude to be solved. 


That the daily life of thousands of the women of 
our middle and lower classes should be marked 
by a dreamy purposeless tone, or by vague and 
misdirected aims, is an evil that does not rest in 
its effects on the softer sex alone. Its reaction 
on man and on society in general is equally in- 
jurious. By what agencies, then, shall we meet 
the evil and avert itsconsequences? First, then, 
show the noble influence of industry on the cha- 
racter personally—show that the social impor- 
tance of industry, once so little valued, has 


now become the marked feature of the 
age—show that the working life, for both 


sexes, is equally the happy life; and then do 
your utmost to find fitting occupation for our 
sisters in this great vineyard of the world, where, 
though we endure the heat and burthen of the 
day, as like men we should do, there are many 
quiet nooks and shaded corners where woman 
would be gladly welcomed. ' The consideration 
of the importance of giving to the female sex 
appropriate fields of action necessarily involves 
the question of mental and physical training— 
in a word, of female education in the widest and 
best sense of the word. 

Legouvé, in his “ Histoire Morale des Femmes,” 
asks: “Why are women devoured by ennui? 
Because they know nothing. Why are others 
coquettish, capricious, vain? Because they 
know nothing. Why will one spend on a jewel 


| the price of her husband’s labour for a month? 


Why does she ruin him by debts that she tries 
to conceal? Why does she drag him about to 
fétes that weary him? Because she knows 
nothing. Because her mind has been nourished 
by no serious idea. Because the world of in- 
telligence is closed to her. Therefore it is that 
she flies to the world of vanity and dissipation!” 
Now, however closely these questions may come 


| home to French society and manners, in the 


middle and upper ranks of life especially, we are 
not prepared to echo the sarcastic author’s answer 
as regards England. We believe, though many 
of our countrywomen can hardly, with a safe 
conscience, plead not guilty to the charge of 
being “devoured with ennui,” and possibly to 
being somewhat “coquettish, capricious, and 
vain,” yet, as a body, English women in the 
upper and middle ranks of life are not chargeable 
with the reckless extravagance, luxury, and fri- 
volity which, in the present day, are eating like 
a canker into the core of French society. A 
much higher tone of mind prevails with us; a 
nobler view of the purposes of human life is taken; 
and the education which is given to the women 
of the upper and middle classes with us is, we do 
not hesitate to say, of a much broader and loftier 
character than that which is given to the women 
of the higher ranks in France. But we dare not 
affirm the same thing of the women of the lower 
ranks in England. There we stand at a disad- 
vantage, when compared with our continental 
See how many places of public 
trust and confidence are filled by women in 
France and Germany, which in England are re- 
served exclusively for men. In France the cashiers 
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invariably women. Their quickness in calculation, 
promptitude in dispatch of business, and general 
integrity of character, will not shrink from the 
test of comparison with the same order of public 
servants in England. Again, we have ourselves 


seen in Paris, as well as in other large towns in | 


France, women—usually the wives, sisters, or 


daughters of the owners of the establishment— | Who the author is we do not know, but there 


regularly acting as book-keepers in houses of | 
business. We have seen them discharging the 
duties also of managers of shops, warehouses, 
departments in factories, and similar industrial 
establishments. Now, why should not a similar | 
state of things be introduced here, as it has 
already to some considerable extent been intro- | 
duced in America ? It will be said that a very | 
great change in the habits of the women of the | 
middle classes must first take place. No doubt it | 
must; but the movement jas begun already, and ia | 
warnily welcomed by those who feel its need the 
most—by the subjects of this great social experi- | 
ment themselves—by thousands of women left | 
friendless in the world, and who must labour for | 
their daily bread to keep themselves from posi- 
tive beggary. We do not allude here merely to | 
the poor seamstress, the Jew tailor’s drudge, or 
the fashionable West-end milliner’s white slave— 
no! Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt” has done more 
for them than a hundred Exeter Hall speeches 
or piles of sermons and pamphlets 
to a class a step above, who only require | 
proper training to be no longer as they | 
but too frequently now are, useless members of 
the community, objects of “genteel charity,” | 
burdens alike to themselves and others. The 
highest position which this class at present 
aspires to fill is usually that of some humble | 
“companion,” or that of the too frequently neg- 
lected and despised “nursery governess.” But | 
they are worthy of better fates than these. They | 
are in general persons of average intelligence and | 
readiness of application; but what they require 
is a training that shall qualify them to fill a} 
responsible, even though subordinate, position in 
industry. They need not necessarily be placed 
in positions that would expose them to much | 
publicity or the rude jostling of the world. There | 
are numerous offices, suited to the most retiring 
disposition, and for which the sex, from its very 
nature, is pre-eminently qualified. Give woman 
the means of acquiring a social position in the 
world—enable her to have an interest in the | 
on-goings of life, and to feel that she too has a 
share in the general progress of society—and 
depend upon it she will be thankful for the boon, | 
and by her actions prove her gratitude. Family 
industry and independent industry are closely | 
connected ; and those who have gone through the 
training that would fit them for the one will 
have but little difficulty in acquiring the educa- 
tion and habits that will qualify them for the 
other. 


We sometimes hear in society, when the topic | 


; but we point | 


we are now discussing is brought forward, an | or depress the female character. This claim we 


objection raised to industrial culture and em- | 
ployment being given to woman, on the vague 


|to woman superhuman endowments, or attri- 


| . “o . . 
| mestic life and private society. 


| to the upper and lower walks of life; and then fol- 


| information. 


| credit, however, of entering into the inquiry with 





and ticket-clerks at the railway-stationsare almost | are inherent in her very nature—nay, they are 


traceable to female organisation itself; and, 
though varied, of course, by education and local | 
influences in their manifestations, are essentially | 
the same in all ages and in all countries. | 
| We have been led to indulge in many of the 
| foregoing reflections by the perusal of the work 
| which stands as the heading of the present article. 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


is no reason why he should conceal his name or 
be ashamed of his present publication. It is written 
fairly and temperately, with a comprehensive 
spirit anda sound and discriminating judgment. 
The scope the author takes is a wide one. After 
considering the influences of industry on the 
character generally, he proceeds to examine, 
with great care and minuteness, the present po- 
sition of women of the middle ranks—first in | 
their relation to public life and industrial mo- | 
rality; and, secondly, in their relation to do- | 
He then shows, 
with great force, the evils that result to the | 
women of the middle class in this country from | 
their want of definite occupation and of definite | 
aim in life; compares their present education 


and individual culture with what they might 
|}and ought to be; and then considers their | 
| relation to present means of subsistence, | 
| contrasting their limited callings in England | 
| with the many now thrown open to} 
them both in Roman Catholic and Protestant | 


countries on the Continent. A very elaborate | 
and interesting comparison is then drawn be- 
tween the position of the women of the middle 
classes with us, and that held by those belonging 


lows a remarkably careful analysis of all the in- 
dustrial otcupations of women of the working 
classes, and of the agencies which depress their 
condition, and the fearful evils resulting from such 
causes. The four chapters devoted to the prac- 
tical consideration of the admission of women to 
the higher branches of industry will be read with 
deep interest, and abound in valuable statistical 
The recent changes in the law 
have, however, rendered much that is said in this | 
portion of the book, respecting the legal dis- 
abilities of women and the law of divorce, no | 
longer applicable. The disquisitions that follow 
on the intellectual capacity of women considered 
with reference to industrial employment, and the 
social hindrances that now exist to its further 
development, merit, in our opinion, far more 
than a mere cursory perusal. They abound in 
suggestions of deep practical importance, alike to 
the philosopher, the patriot, and the Christian 
philanthropist. The author does not disguise 
from himself that the subject he has undertaken 
to deal with is one of great difficulty, and one on 
which no hasty opinions should be advanced or 
crude judgments arrived at. He claims the 


an impartial spirit, and with no desire to raise 
up one sex above the other, or unduly to elevate 


feel bound to accord to him. He has not ascribed | 


and misty ground that it will remove her from | buted to her immunity from the hardships and 


her true position—her “proper place.” 


Now to | frailties of human nature. He has not attempted 


| 

| 

| 

these Solons, whether of the masculine or feminine | to raise her to the pedestal of a goddess, or to | 


gender, we would say, What do you mean by 
“ proper place?” Do you think, by cultivating 
woman’s intelligence and industry, you will 
render her less the helpmate of man? Do you 
believe that, by raising her social status, we shall 
lower her personal character ? Do you hold her 
gentleness, her warmth of feeling, her deep affec- 


tion, her constancy, her devoted love of home and | 


the ties that link her to it—do you hold all these 
at so low an estimate that you believe they will 
vanish like dewdrops before the sun, because she 
is liberated from her present unhappy position, 
and given the means, not only of being better 
individually, but relatively? Her “proper 
place,” you say, is subordinate to that of man, 
and her “true position” is that of man’s com- 


panion. Granted; we do not dispute it. But we | 
entertain no alarm that any of women’s best and | 


distinctive characteristics will be lost by culti- 


vating her powers and finding work for her head | 


and hands to execute. No! Woman, in what- 


ever circumstances she is placed, is, it has been | 


truly remarked, still woman; and we believe in 
her lowest degradation there lurks some remnent 
of the angel still. The love, the devotion, warmth 
of feeling, constancy, and other feminine traits 


of character which we so highly value, are not | 


the artificial results of any system, nor the fac- 


degrade her to a level unworthy of her. He | 
| has paid due regard to existing circumstances, | 
and, above all, he has dealt, not with sentimental | 
| fictions, but stern realities—and therefore is it | 
| that we commend his work cordially and wil- | 
lingly to the earnest consideration of all our | 
| readers. GLAvcUs. 
Recreations of ( ‘hristopher North. 2 vols. Vol. IL. 
London: Blackwood and Sons. 
| Tue Recreations were published in a collected 
form many years ago, as being a selection of the | 
| choicest contributions of Professor Wilson to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. They have been kept to- | 
| gether in the present collected edition of his | 
entire works, and thus the possessor of the series 
is enabled to lay his hand at once on the papers 
which he had loved the most, and which stood out | 
| the most brightly in his memory. 
The subjects in the present volume are “ May- | 
| day, a rhapsody”—a prose poem, in which species 
| of composition Christopher is without a rival. | 
| “ Sacred Poetry,” anessay in four chapters, review- | 
ing the principal sacred poems, ancient and | 
| modern, and awarding praise and censure with | 
| discrimination, not sparing pretenders, but kind 
and just to real genus. 


|like style, the sportsmanship of France. 


“ Christopher in his | 


i 


siasm of an amateur. Dr. Kitehener is re- 
viewed in four courses, with an amusing mixture 
of gaiety and gravity, and the zest of good spirits 
and a good appetite. ‘A Soliloguy on the 
Seasons” is in two rhapsodies, another of the 
prose poems of which these works contain so 
many. “A Few Words on Thompson” does 
even-handed justice to a poet not rightly appre- 
ciated, either in his faults or his merits. “ Our 
Winter Quarters” is an exquisite bit of land- 
scape-painting ; and the “Stroll to Grasmere” 
mingles reflection, description, humour, pathos, 
poetry, and prose, as only he could do it. We 
recommend all to whom these Recreations are not 
known to procure and revel in them. They who 


| remember them well will be but too glad to be 
| enabled to refresh their memories 


with writing 

which never can grow old. 

A Month in the Forests of France. By the Hon. 
GranTLEY BerkeLvey. London: Longman 
and Co. 

A series of papers originally published in The 
Field, the Country Gentleman's Newspaper. They 
describe very vividly, and in true sportsman- 
Mr. 
Berkeley is pleased with it, upon the whole, 
although he finds many faults. He appears to 
have enjoyed himself amazingly, and he speaks 
rapturously of the hospitality of his French 
friends. It will be a weleome volume to all 
sportsmen. 


7 


| The Rural Almanac and Sportsman's Illustrated 


Calendar for 1858. Edited by CHRISTOPHER 
IpLe, Esq. London: Field Office, 2, Essex-street. 
Mr. Ipue’s name is an authority in all that 
relates to sporting and rural pursuits and amuse- 
ments. An almanac edited by him is sure to 


| command a wide popularity, because it is sure to 


be very useful. But this Rural Almanac, published 
by The Field, the Country Gentleman's Newspaper, 
has other attractions besides Mr. Idle’s name and 
the stores of valuable information communicated 
by him. It isa splendidly illustrated work. No 
less than twelve large engravings adorn this 


| number, each a picture in itself worth framing, 


supplied by the pencils of Ansdell, Harri- 
son Weir, Harry Hall, Wilson, and Hablot 
Browne. Some of these pictures are remark- 
able works of art; especially may we note 
Weir’s “Short Horns,” a group that Cooper 
might envy; Ansdell’s “ Gathering of the West 
Highland Sheep,” worthy of Landseer; Weedon’s 
“ Two Yacht Clubs,” full of life and spirit; H. 
Browne’s “ Opening Day—Going to the Meet ;” 
and, above all, “The Old Shooting Pony,” by the 
same artist, a very gem, and alone worth more 
than the cost of the entire series. The letter- 
press contains a calendar of rural sports and 
operations for every month; directions what is to 
be done in the farm and garden; with a vast 
multitude of tables of matters for which reference 
is required, as Stamps, Taxes, Duties, Succession 
Tables, Interest Tables, Market Tables, and so 
forth. And for all this the price is only a single 
shilling! It is an ornament for the drawing- 
room table. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica; or Dictionary 4 
Arts, Science, and General Literature. Eight 
Edition. Vol. XIV. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black. 

Tue new volume of this magnificent work ap- 

pears with a regularity never before attained by 

any similar enterprise. It has been revised so as 
to present a precise history of the present state 
of knowledge, and it is profusely illustrated with 
engravings on steel. The principal papers in this 
volume, which comprises the letter M, are—In 
science, the articles Micrometer, Magnetism, and 

Microscope, by Sir David Brewster; Mammalia, 

by James Wilson; Mechanics, by W. J. M. 

Rankine ; Medicine, by Dr. Laycock ; Mensu- 

ration, by Wm. Swan; Mental Diseases, by Dr. 

Skae ; and Meteorology, by Sir John Herschel. 


| In Philosophy, Metaphysics, by the Rev. H. L. 


Mansel ; in Topography, Manchester, by Mr. T. 
Bazley ; in Applied Science, Manufactures, by 
J. Rk. M‘Culloch. There are nineteen large en- 
gravings, besides a multitude of woodcuts, illus- 
trating the text. No library will be complete 


| without this Encyclopedia upon its shelves. 


A pamphlet, entitled India, the Revolt and the 
Home Government (Hardwicke), defends the East 
India Company, or rather objects to the transfer 


| Aviary” is a canticle, as he quaintly calls it, in ' of the Government from them to the House of 


titious growth of any peculiar civilisation. They | praise of ornithology, glowing with the enthu- Commons. 
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A Letter to Wm. Dowdeswell, Esq., on the late | a free press will not merely be absurd, it will be 


Election for Tewkesbury. By Edward W. Cox, 
Esq., Recorder of Falmouth and Helston (Lon- 
don: Crockford)—is a startling narrative of dis- 
honourable and disgraceful conduct, such as even 
the annals of electioneering cannot parallel. 
Mr. Cox details how Mr. Dowdeswell, and the 
association of which he was the chairman, took 
his money, used it, and his time and [abour, to 
form their party, and then, when they had 
through him secured the seat, they sudde nly be- 
trayed him, giving it to another, who had done 
nothing to procure it. Mr. Cox publishes the 


correspondence, which convicts the parties of this | 


dishonourable conduct. Tewkesbury has attained 
an unenviable notoriety of late. 
The Rebellion in India: how to prevent another. 


impossible. A despotism and liberty of unli- 
censed printing can never coexist. 
were to arise here, the freedom of the press would 
be suspended by acclamation. 

The Christian 
Morgan (Chapman 


Commonwealth, by 
and Hall), is one of those 
schemes which benevolent men are continually 
devising for the exaltation of the mental, physical, 
and social condition of the world. They are 


| always based upon the principle of association; 


but they fail always, because they do not take | 
into account the selfish as well as the gregarious | 
faculties of the mind; therefore, warring against 


| nature, they have never succeeded when by good 


By John Bruce Norton (Richardson )—is the most | 


formal of the many books produced by the pre- 
sent crisis. Mr. Norton has been connected with 
the Indian press, and he sympathises with it. 
The purport of this volume is to assail the present 
Government of India, because it has suppressed 
what he calls the liberty, but what we call the 
licence, of the press. We doubt whether he will 
find much sympathy in England. Common sense 
whispers to every Englishman that a free press 
in the midst of a rebellion is a practical ab- 
surdity ; and should we establish a pure despo- 
tism in India, as we must if we would keep it, 


FOREIGN LITE 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Tue Parapise or Foots is a reality, and has 
been so for more centuries than we were aware 
of. Eden has always been a geographical problem 
—more so than the North-West passage; but the 
Paradise of Fools has a known latitude and longi- 
tude. We know its boundaries and the number 
of its population. It may be approached from 
Paris in twelve hours, and from London in 
eighteen. Until we had knowledge of it from an 
able paper, signed by Jules Duval, in the pages 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes—a paper which 
every medical man ought to read—we were, of 
course, ignorant of its whereabouts, and that it 
owes its foundation toan Irish Saint. This para- 
dise, which is not watered by four rivers, and 
which can only boast of a few irrigating ditches, 
may be approached from Brussels by the railroad 
to Antwerp. Arrived at the Contich station, the 
traveller proceeds by a branch line to the station 
of Herenthal. Here he will find a diligence, 
which in two hours carries him to Gheel, and 
Gheel is the Paradise of Fools, situated in the 
midst of a sandy desert. He is here in an agri- 
cultural colony made thriving in a manner he 
might never have suspected—by the labour of 
lunatics. Gheel has a population of some nine to 
ten thousand inhabitants, of which number 
seven to eight hundred’ are idiots, lunatics, or 
madmen—a twelfth nearly of the whole. There 
is nothing to mark the inequality of this popula- 
tion except the obvious contrast between the fea- 
tures of intelligence and non-intelligence. It is a 
perfect brotherhood, and as regards rights and pri- 
vileges no difference is made between the wise and 
the foolish. The fatuous person is not bound in 
chains; he is not confined in a cell; he is not 
or driven from the church; he is not scourged, 
taxed beyond his strength, He may labour 
when he p.ases, or enjoy a whole week of 
idleness. He is the inmate of a family, 
dines with that family, and shares all its 
pastimes and recreations. He may dig in the 
fields, amuse himself in the garden, pass his 
hours in the workshop, or stroll in the streets, 
unattended, enjoying his vacant humour. He 
is uniformly treated as a member of the family 
into which he has been adopted; his whims are 
gratified, his childishness is looked over, and in 
his more lucid moments his faculties are judi- 
ciously stimulated. It is astonishing what has 
been accomplished in this barren spot by means 
of lunatic labour, judiciously and humanely di- 
rected by the sane. And the system has been 
conducted successfully for centuries before 
modern schemes of philanthropy in favour of 
the alienated were dreamt of. 

There is a legend respecting the origin of this 
locality which is worth recording. The founda- 
tion of Gheel, says the legend, dates from the 
first introduction of Christianity among the 


fortune they passed from mere speculation into 
action. So it would be with this, beautiful as it is | 
in theory and upon paper. 

The Rev. O. Shipley, in a pamphlet entitled 
The Purgatory of P risoners, proposes an inter- 
mediate stage between the prison and the public. 
It is ingenious, and not impracticable. 
all before have failed, a fair trial should be given 
to any plan that promises well. 

Mr. J. Curwen has published some brief Sketches 
in Nassau, Baden, and Switzerland. Nothing new, 
of course, for the subject is exhausted. 

Our Life Boat, by Richard Lewis, 


Gheel is situated in what is called the 
occupies vast infertile spaces 
3rabant, and Lin. 


Belgians. 
Campine, which 
in the provinces of Antwerp, 
bourg. Here, in the seventh century, was 
erected a chapel to St. Martin, the apostle of 
the Gauls, of which Belgium had been a province. 
Some cells built around it by piety formed the 
nucleus of the community. It was herethat Dym- | 
phne, the young daughter of an Irish king, came 
to seek refuge from the criminal love of 
her father. Dymphne was accompanied in 
her flight by a priest named Gerrebert, who 
had converted her to Christianity. In this 
asylum she hoped to live in peace, and to die 
forgotten by men; but neither solitude nor distance 
could protect her. Her father discovered her 
traces, pursued her, overtook her; caused Gerre- 


bert to be slain by his followers; and, not being | 
able to find any one willing to execute his | 


sanguinary orders against his daughter, killed 
her with his own hand. Witnesses of this 
frightful slaughter, say some accounts, conducted 
by piety to the tomb of the martyrs, say others, 
the poor lunatics of the country were cured. 
The merit of the cure faith and gratitude at- 
tributed to the youthful maiden, who became, 
from that time, the cherished patroness of luna- 
tics. Attracted by hope of a miracle, new fami- | 
lies conducted to the foot of the cross, which | 
perpetuated the remembrance of virtue and its 
cruel penalty, their relatives stricken with in- 
sanity. Devotion soon became a custom. 
returning home the visitors confided their patients 
to the charity of the inhabitants who resided in 
the place. This custom became an institution. 
The cluster of poor huts rose in time into a 
village, enlivened by labour as well as by prayer, 
and at length the most important burgh of the 
Kempen-Land. Farms and cottages multiplied in 
the neighbourhood, 
commune, 
St. Martin gave place to a large church, in 
honour of St. Dymphne. 
Eugenius IV. consecrated popular devotion ; and 
since that time to the present day pilgrimages, 
fed by faith, or induced by the particular malady, 
have been made to the district. The able writer 
observes at this point of his narrative: 

How this abode of suffering and of prayer, of good 
cares solicited and granted, has become a source of 
protit and of liberty for the poor alienated beings, 
political economy can easily explain. In this desert 
it was necessary to live, and the natural sterility of 
the soil rendered life difficult. Spite of a modest in- 
demnity paid by the families of the patients, hospi- 
tality was a heavier charge there than elsewhere. In 
fault of religious charity, the spirit of saving itself 


| advised one regimen and one table for the poor insane. 


Quite naturally the lunatic, having become a boarder, 
was admitted to the family life as a friend, as a ser- 
vant himself is in the country. After the meal, 
To shut him 


what did the unfortunate creature ? 


If rebellion | 


John Minter | 


Where } 


prefers the | 
claims of the life-boat to the patroaage of the | is 


Before | 


and ended by constituting a | 
In the twelfth century the chapel of | 


Tn 1400 a brief of Pope | 


public. It aow what this invention has done, 
and what now it might do, if yet further im- 
proved and placed everywhere upon our coasts. 


| 





PE RIODICALS A AND SERIALS. 


The Atlantic Month ly.—The first number of this 
| Transatlantic novelty has a promising appearance, 
and we feel all the more inclined to give it a 
hearty welcome, because the advertisement upon 
the cover holds forth that it is to be conducted 
by English as well as American writers. A list 
| of contributors is given, in which the Americans 
| rank first, although at the end of the catalogue 
| we find er names as Wilkie Collins, Shirley 
| Brooks, E. M. Whitty, and James Hannay. How 
far the E sh h contributors are concerned in vhe 
production of this first number we are unable 
| state, seeing that the editor has omitted to en 
the name of the author of each particular article. 
From private sources, however, we are enabled 
to attribute the feeling and well-written article 
upon Douglas Jerrold to the pen of Mr. Hannay. 
| We hear also that “The Mourning Veil” is by 
| Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and that some of the poet try is 
| by Holmes. WI - ever the author of “The 
| Autocrat of the Breakfast-table” may be, he is 
an able and schol slike writer; his contribution 
a chain of sparkling epigrams. 


| 


RATU RE. 


up, to keep him at a distance, was to lose tl ae services 
charged with superintending him. 


of the persons 
Yecessity, then, eat the idea of leaving hi n at 
liberty, and of leading him into the gardens, the 


fields, to have closer watch over him and without ex- 
pense. There in the face of the land, which solicited 
arms, was accomplished a third progress, and poverty 
this time was a good counsellor. ‘The poor creatures 
held in charge, could they not, in their lucid intervals, 
usefully participate in the labours of the family? 
They were invited to do so, they were induced to do 
so. Many of them, seduced from previous habits of 
life, and by example as well as by exhortation, 
yielded with a good will to the desires, which some 
had sponté aneonsly acceded to. 1 hus, without 
violence, by the simple attraction of country labour, 
certain lunatics became the auxiliaries of agriculture 
in the fields, as others occupied themselves with the 
affairs of the household. 

The lunatic or insane person thus became 2 
member of the family. He fed at the same table 
with the sane inmates, partook of the same fare, 
slept under the same roof, and often in the same 
| chamber: 

The father of the family received, as he merited, the 
title of “ nourishing father” of his patient; and one 
| might see from that time, in the heart of the Middle 
Ages, in the time of barbarous manners, the inhabi- 
| tants of Gheel putting in practice, without scientific 
| light, by the natural developement of a fact issuing 
| from the living sources of religious faith, but fecun- 
| dated by the heart and by interest, the true rules 
| of treatment of mental alienation which medical 

science has only recognised in the nineteenth cen- 

| tury—liberty of action and of circulation, field 
labour, active and devoted sympathy—life, in fine, 
far from the ordinary residence, in the bosom of the 
adopted family. 


Attempts, however, were made at different 
times, on the part of Governments, to interfere 
with the system pursued at Gheel; and an order 
of 1676 authorised, in the spirit of the day, the 
employment of “chains and cords” to restrain 
This went against the hearts of 
Their experience was 


| the madman. 
the “ nourishing fathers.” 
far superior to the theories and practice of the 
faculty. ‘Ah! my poor fool,” they would say, 
“he does harm to no one ; more than that, he is i 
| the best child in the work 1.” Government mea- 
| sures, always well intended, no doubt, were often 
followed by evil consequences, and that which 
was intended as humane and kind even was de- 
feated by having interwoven with it too much of 
what goes, at the present time, under the significant 
name of ‘‘red tape.” Of late years the establish- 
ments for the treatment of lunaties have occupied 
the best attention of the Belgian Government; and, 
under the enlightened direction of M. Ducpetiaux, 
Inspector-General of Benevolent Institutions, laws 
have been introduced which strike to the root of 
many abuses, and which leave scarcely anything 
to be desired with respect to the care and tres ut 


| ment of the insane, in such imstitutions as the 
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agricultural colony of Gheel. Dr. Parigot, who 
for many years has been principal physician to 
the Brussels Lunatic Asylum, has been appointed 
to the superintendence of Gheel, and the greatest 
good has been the consequence. 

Independent of the merits of the observations 
of M. Jules Duval on the treatment of lunatics at 
Gheel, his paper has a real literary merit. It is 
anything but a dry hospital report. 
scription of Gheel will tempt, we have no doubt, 


many a tourist and many a philanthropist, hither- | . : 
possible to settle agricultural labourers on farms. 


to ignorant of its existence, to pay it a visit. The 
old church erected in honour of the Irish princess 
must present some attractions to the antiquary 
and artist. It is described as presenting a mass 


of building out of all seeming proportion to the | , a J * 
| physical, is disorganised, but abundant. In their 


wants of the village, although it has lost a gallery 
of chiselled stone, which was adorned at each 
buttress with turrets, niches, and statues, and 
pulled down in 1768, because the necessary repairs 
were considered too expensive. In the interior, the 
columns of the nave spring up loftily and grace- 
fully, surrounded by the less elevated columns 
of the choir and aisles. The principal altar is 
surcharged with heavy ornaments, in the bad 
taste of the eighteenth century. There is 


an allegorical group, not without interest. 
St. Dymphne, borne on a cloud, seems to implore | 


His de- | 
| nary invalids, from the country, work in the 





| the conrse of seven years M. Parigot has known 
| but of one case only of illegitimacy. The cham- 
bers are neat and clean; the fare is humble, but 
substantial. It is never dealt out in rations. The 
| patients may work or be idle at their pleasure, as 
| has been already stated; but every in@ucement 
| is given to labour, both on sanitary and economi- 
|cal grounds. Artisans—such as tailors and 
shoemakers—find plenty of occupation. Imagi- 
gardens and fields. Care is taken as much as 
It is strange, but true, that furious maniacs are 
more sought after by the farmers than docile. 
The fact is easily explained. Fury testifies toa 
strong organisation; the internal sap, moral or 


periods of calm the furious maniacs are excellent 
workmen, and extremely profitable to the far- 
mers. The workmen do not claim any salary; 
but the “nourishing fathers” know very well 
that some trifle of wages is a useful stimulant. 
They allow their boarders about a shilling a 
week, a pot of beer, and some tobacco, according 
to circumstances. We have to repeat that M. 
Duval’s article on the agricultural colony of 
maniacs at Gheel is most instructive, and shows 
what happy effects may be produced by kind 


the divine mercy for the wretched beings pros- | tteatment, under the most melancholy form of 


trated at her feet. On the sides of the altar are 
seen two groups of lunatics, whose hands and feet 
are bound with gilded chains. In the chapel may | 
be read, sculptured in wood, the legend of St. | 
Dymphne, a work of patience, skill, and taste. | 
Behind the choir is a tomb, said to contain the 
mortal remains of the saint—said to contain, 
because the relics and the precious shrine have 
been put in a place of security. It answers, how- 
ever, the same purpose as the reality. Under the 
cenotaph, elevated about a yard above the floor, 
pass nine times a day, for nine days, the patients, 
or those who represent them, to implore the in- 
tercession of the saint. The knees of the suppli- 
cants have worn a deep hollow into the stone 
pavement. At one time the canons of the church 
had the privilege of practising exorcism. During 
the nine days mentioned, the alienated persons 
are lodged in a humble house abutting upon the 
grand tower of the church. Rings and chains, 
let into the walls, seem to await those possessed 
with demons. The women charged with pre- 
siding over the nine days’ ceremony, and who 
receive some profit by it, complain that visitors 
become rarer and rarer, although the insane are 
numerous, unfortunately, as ever. Superstition 
is departing from fools and the silly even. The 
church seems to have been constructed princi- 
pally by the insane. The stone, a grey limestone, 
must have been brought from some distance in 
large blocks, and the poor creatures have con- 
tributed their utmost to do honour to the church 
of their patron saint. 


Patients labouring under every form of mental 
disease are received at Gheel, except those who 
require constant watchfulness and _ restraint. 
Notwithstanding the full liberty to which the 
patient is admitted, there has only been one case 
of suicide and one of homicide in a quarter of a 
century. The commune is Roman Catholic; 
but there is entire liberty of conscience, and 
no attempts at proselytism are made or per- 
Initted. 

There is the same paternal solicitude for the old as 
for the young; for all fortunes, the poor as the rich; 
for all educations, the ignorant as the learned. The 
general tone of the country being a rustic simplicity, 
the rich would be out of place, and, indeed, they are in 
a minority. There is not the shadow to be found even 
of those luxuries in furniture and the like, by which, in 
some establishments, it is sought to prolong the enjoy- 
ments and illusions of social life, in masking the 
rigours of incarceration. Nevertheless, there are at 
Gheel families whose habits answer to those of the 
middle classes, and in which the wealthy lunatic may 
find all the agreeables of ease, if not the elegance of 
the comfortable. Still, even in raising the price of 
board, there are few useful satisfactions to be gained. 
A person may have domestics and carriages at plea- 
sure, and at a price incomparably less than at any 
other asylum. Among the insane of Gheel has been 
seen an Englishman, who dispensed very gaily a 
large fortune in /étes, in the chase, and parties of 
pleasure. 

The admixture of the sexes is considered 
exempt from any inconvenience at Gheel. Un- 
chastity is rare, and it always brings disgrace on | 
the family where it is discovered. The rules for- 
bid the lodging of men and women in the same 
family without especial authorisation. Out of | 
the house both sexes enjoy common rights. In | 








disease that can afflict humanity. 

The mutiny in India will, no doubt, produce its 
due amount of reading for the few and the 
million. Former histories must be consulted, 
and many new books will be ground out of old 
ones, with the necessary appendices of the insur- 
rection, the barbarities of Nana Sahib, the occu- 
pation of Delhi, and its recapture. One of the 
most striking events of the present century is 
not likely to pass away unchronicled. Our 
French neighbours, some of whom apparently 
rejoice in the presence of our misfortunes, are 
not likely to omit the opportunity of bringing 
some of their special literary wares to market, 
having reference to our Indian «mpire and our 
heroic struggles there. Several works have 
already appeared. The latest of any importance 
is the product of the joint pens of MM. Fonvielle 
and Legault—Jnsurrection de Inde. The authors 
have necessarily derived the great bulk of their 
information from English sources, and appear to 
have made a good use of their materials. If it is 
charged against the English people that they 
know very little of Indian affairs, the same may 
be said with twofold reason of the French. The 
insurrection in India is, in truth, one of those 
great facts which will compel us all to read up. 
The study of modern history has been greatly 
neglected in our schools. We know all about 
ancient Greece and Rome; we have ali read of 
William the Conqueror and of his Danish and 
Saxon predecessors; we are tolerably informed 
of English history down to about the 
beginning of the reign of the third 
George — all this we learn at _ school ; 
but of the history of France, of Germany, of 
Spain, of our extensive colonies in every longi- 
tude and under every clime, we learn by piece- 
meal. We have no special school-books on these 
topics; and the great bulk of the nation grows 
up in ignorance of the important facts of the last 
two centuries, and the one who would inform 
himself does so at an immense expenditure of 
time and labour. Three large works have appeared 
in Germany on the social, political, and religious 
condition of India. We have—Die Reise S. K. H. 
Prinzen Waldemar, &e. (“ The travels of H.R.H. 
Prince Waldemar in India, in the years 1844 to 
1846.”) The second section of this work is devoted 
to the journey from Calcutta to Patna, Katmandu, 
Benares, and Delhi, the theatre of the present 
mutiny. Next we have the second part of the 
second volume of Das Leben, &c. (“The life of 
General Friedrich von Gagern,”) wherein the 
ninth chapter treats of the embassy of the 
General to the East Indies, as representative of 
the King of the Netherlands and of the Dutch 
possessions in the East. In 1846 the General 
visited the British possessions in the East Indies, 
of which he gave an instructive account. The 
last work is by Karl Friedrich Koppen—Die 
Religion des Buddha, &c. (“The Religion of 
Buddha and its Origin.”) Here we have the 
solution of many riddles arising out of the Indian 
spirit. We learn the rise and signification of 
castes, as well as the fundamental differences 
between Buddhism and Brahminism; and it may 
be gathered how it is that, in the present 
mutiny, Buddhism has not made common cause 


Dr. M. Lazarus has added a second volume to 
the one he published last year under the title of 
Das Leben der Seele (“ The Life of the Soul.”) 
The writer belongs to the school of Herbert, who 
claims to have been the first to lay down the 
laws of the soul, and, “by help of observation, 
speculation, and the mathematical calculus, to have 
founded a static and mechanic of the soul, &c.” 
With this school of philosophy we have nothing 
at present to do, and content ourselves with giving 
an extract from the author’s introduction, which 
contains the Esthonian myth of 


THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 

Tt is remarkable in a high degree, that the only 
source of a religions tradition respecting the origin of 
languages, the Mosaic history of the Creation, teaches 
not a divine but a human origin cf language. Gen. 
ii. 19. It is highly remarkable, at the same time, 
that the mythology of all people passes over the 
origin of languages, and the Mosaic history of the 
creation shows in this respect deeper penetration into 
the essence of human nature. Of the Egyptian Teuth 
and the Grecian Hermes logios nothing further is men- 
tioned than that they were the authors of lan- 
guages. Only one myth exists, the learned in 
mythology inform us, and that among the Esths. 
We give it not only on account of its contents, 
but of its singularity. The conception of crea- 
tion is presented here under the representation of 
a boiling. Languages were boiled by the ‘‘ Old One,” 
the highest God ; reference to the sounds of a boiling 
fluid plays a part in this conception. In order to 
separate the peoples from one another, he gave them 
different inclinations and properties, names and lan- 
guages ; all the peoples had consequently on an > 
pointed day to ascend the Kesselberg ( Caldron-hill) 
to receive names and languages. Water and fire, it 
is said, are antagonistic elements—the one seeks to 
exterminate the other ; but when man wishes to grant 
the victory to one, then the other defends itself, and 
is not vanquished without fighting. You have cer- 
tainly seen and heard how water, shut up in a kettle, 
tormented by fire, first emits a whining plaintive tone, 
then leaps up with a roar, and strives with all its 
might to get over the edge of the vessel to reach its 
enemy. This experiment the ‘‘ Old One” (Alte) set 
on foot, in order to give names, languages, and pecu- 
liarities to the various peoples approaching the Kes- 
selberg, from the sounds of water agitated by fire. 
The “Old One” at early morning prepared a fire, 
laid a trivet thereon, upon that plaeed a caldron, and 
poured into it the mysterious water. The first who 
come are, naturally, the Esths themselves. The 
“Old One” is rejoiced that that people, “‘ gay, slim, and 
nimble,” are so early on their legs; but yet the water 
does not boil, so he gives them his own language, and 
calls them his people. Hence the Esths have now 
the honour to be the first called a people by the “‘Old 
One,” to speak his language, and to be free from ali 
peculiarities, which to God are a disgust, and which 
to lower men have become a burthen. Then the cal- 
dron did its duty; the gradually-approaching people 
were all served out. Whoever knows all the people 
who here come together; whoever knows their names; 
and whoever has had the misfortune to be so well 
acquainted with, that he has been tormented with 
the peculiarities of all—peculiarities which every 
people reckon in their self-love as excellencies and 
marks of distinction! . . . . Late in the even- 
ing came the “dressy Dutch” (Germans). The fire 
is nearly out; it must be blown up and stirred again. 
The tormented element lets first be heard its plaintive 
tones: ‘‘ Deutsch! Peitsch! Deutsch! Peitsch!” Then 
it got into the full boil, and said: ‘‘Saksa, maksa! 
Saksa, maksa!” ‘ Good!” said the ‘‘Old One,” we 
shall not leave off; there ye have heard your 
names and language and business, and now ye 
puff and blow before all people. Then the Rus- 
sians, who came afterwards, were made harsh. 
At last came a dirty, grubby, shameless people 
(quite the opposite ofthe Esths). ‘ Fora lazy, good- 
for-nothing people I have no name,” said the “ Old 
One.” “ Besides, the fire is out, and should I light it 
again on your account? But, still I may read a 
writing on the surface of the water.” When he looked 
into the cauldron the scum was in the way ; he struck 
it aside with his ladle; the scum as it fell to the 
bottom uttered the well-known sound latsch. ‘‘ Good,” 
said the “ Old One,” “Latschen, Lattischen, you shall 
all be.” These were the Letts. 


This saga is given at length in the Transac- 
tions of the Esthonian Society of Dorpat. 








FRANCE. 


L’Evangile Eternel: Démontrant la Création du 
Ciel, la Préexistence de Homme, l' Origine et 
la Raison de tous les Cultes. Révélé 4 PIERRE 
Micuer, dans la nouvelle Mission d’Elie : 
Premiére partie. Londres: Triibner and Co. 
1857. 

WE once took some trouble to show the essential 





with Mohammedanism. 





difference between the religious mystic and the 
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religious visionary. The religious mystic pene- 
trates far into the depths of the religious life ; 
the religious visionary dreams wild and foolish 
dreams. Religion has often suffered from the 
tendency of the mere traditionalists to confound 
the visionary with the mystic. The influence of 
the visionary may often be harmless, but is 
always barren ; the influence of the mystic is 
often fruitful, and can never be pernicious ex- 
cept in the hands of disciples who seize imper- 
fectly what the mystic teaches. We feel our- 
selves severed from the religious visionary by a 
literary as well as by a religious gulf; we 
never read a true religious mystic who did 
not fascinate our thoughts as well as rouse our 
emotions. We never read a true religious vision- 
ary who did either. Swedenborg is the most 
famous of religious visionaries. Estimating 
highly Swedenborg’s character and _ scientific 
acquirements, we have not been able to over- 
come the aridity and monotony of his theolo- 
gical works. When his ardent disciples have 
asked us whether we could accept his doctrines, 
we have been compelled to confess that we had 
not the patience to peruse his dreary pages. Yet 
Swedenborg is not a whié more tiresome than 
religious visionaries in general. Perhaps he may 
even claim to be the most entertaining of them 
all; which, however, is not saying much in his 


praise. 
_Our friend Pierre Michel is a religious 
visionary. We wish we could say that he was 


more attractive than the bulk of the tribe to 
which he belongs; but, alas! with the best dispo- 
sition towards him, we have found him unspeak- 
ably tedious. He assumes to demonstrate the 
creation of heaven, the pre-existence of man, the 
origin and the reason of all religions. What he 
has really demonstrated is, that it is possible to 
write seven hundred pages without kindling one 
throb of human interest. Yet is Pierre Michel 
obviously a man of gifts. He has a vivid daring 
imagination, and a copiousness of mellifluous 
speech. He gives evidence of a practised pen, 
and of a large acquaintance both with literature 
and theology. How then, when discoursing on 
such exalted topics, is he so intolerably weari- 
some? Simply because that which does not 
touch the human heart is never felt as belonging 
to the human being. A glare of chaotic hues 
tumbling awkwardly and slowly towards us 
through a fog is a creature of the fog, which we 
may watch with surprise for a moment, but from 
which we soon turn away. Glare after glare of 
such hues is Pierre Michel’s volume. An author 
who is little of a visionary but a good deal of a 
mystic has attempted to represent the phases of 
development in the individual by spheres—the 
sphere of earth, the sphere of mist, the sphere of 
fire, the sphere of air, the sphere of darkness, the 
sphere of light, the sphere of colour, the sphere 
of music. The first, that heritage of gladness 
and beauty which is ours in childhood; the 
second, the pedantries and dogmatisms which, 
thrust on us by mistaken teachers, rob us of that 
heritage; the third, the indignation which wars 
with and finally consumes those pedantries and 
dogmatisms; the fourth, the cold and cheerless 
condition of soul which is inevitably ours when 
our indignation is spent; the fifth, the awful scep- 
ticism as refuge from a frigid logic which offers 
us no food; the sixth, the renewal of grandest faith 
through the very exhaustion of scepticism; the 
seventh, the poetical garment which, richer and 
richer, we weave for our faith, and which makes 
the universe again glad and beautiful as in our 
childhood ; the eighth, the harmony of our soul 
with the infinite harmonies—the marriage of 
earth and heaven—the identification of whatever 
is divine in us with the Divinest One. 
will, perhaps, be allowed by most of those who 
have considered the unfolding of their own nature, 
that, even if the names of the spheres are fanciful, 
the classification is exact. At all events, it 
enables us to see what is the cardinal defect of 
the religious visionaries. They have never dwelt 
in the sphere of earth, and therefore they can 
never dwell in the celestial sphere—the sphere of 
music. They began by dwelling, and they con- 
tinue to dwell, in the sphere of mist, and in their 
loneliness and pathlessness they hunger ever for 
apocalypse after apocalypse of mad and monstrous 
tints, such as earth denies and heaven disowns, 
and which, therefore, their own brain, in its craze 
and haze, is driven to beget. If we love neither 
the sphere of mist nor those mad and monstrous 
tints, the visionaries ascribe to us as imperf~ 2tion 
freedom from the taint of their own disease. Our 
sanity is a sin—our warm blood acurse! The 





Now, it | 
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| Milton, though, compared to those of Milton, 


religious visionaries also labour under the signal 
disadvantage of always travestying or seeming to 
travesty Ezekiel and the Book of Revelation. 
The pictures are not their own ; their language 
is not their own; they are both a miserable 
mimicry. The thing grows serio-comic in spite 


of our most strenuous efforts to look grave. It is 
dangerous to imitate the style of the Bible, for | 
reasons which lie on the surface. The authority 
with which the Bible is supposed to speak renders 
natural an elevation of tone and speech which, 
without that authority, sound bombastic. The 
difference of time and of clime also should not 
be forgotten. Long centuries roll between, and 
the warm balmy breath of the East comes not 
near our northern shores. Each book of the 
Bible, moreover, has a character and a history of 
its own; so that to copy the style of the Bible is 
to copy many differerent styles. What an odd 
jumble will the result be! Admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, the strictest theory of plenary in- 
spiration—a theory, however, which most theo- | 
logical scholars now reject—the mandates of 
Jehovah must yet have been modified by the 





individuality of the human instruments. In no 
part of the Bible is this so striking as in the pro- 
phecies of Ezekiel, and in the Book of Revelation, 
the authorship of which is usually assigned to Saint 
John. In Ezekiel there were plainly 2 yearning and | 
an aptitude for the symbolical and the allegorical, | 
extremely rare among the Jews. That yearning, 
that aptitude, the Captivity, no doubt, nourished. 
In the Book of Revelation Oriental symbolism is 
equally evident along with profounder religious | 
elements. Ezekiel was only twenty-five when 
carried away into that exile from which he was 
destined never to return. He was therefore at | 
the age when the imagination is the most im- 
pressionable. The tradition is that he was slain 
by a chief of his own people, whose idolatry he 
had denounced. But however he may have hated, 
and however he may have denounced idolatry, 
he still opened his soul to influences, to ideas, 
which had perhaps travelled from India to the 
banks of the Chaboras. What he uttered, half 
inspired by the Mosaic memories of his youth, 
half by the mysteries that came murmuring to 
his ear and the splendours that came crowding 
on his eye from the East—what he uttered five 
or six hundred years before Christ, and in the most 
tragic circumstances of the Jewish people—what | 
he uttered as the accepted messenger of Heaven—- 
how foolish in Pierre Michel and the religious 
visionaries to take as model. When tlie Book of 
Revelation was written, the East was irresistibly | 
transfiguring, transfusing the Gospel, as it had 

transfigured and transfused Mosaism in the days | 
of the Captivity. The Book of Revelation is | 
thus the most Oriental portion of the New Tes- | 
tament, as the Book of Ezekiel is the most 
Oriental portion of the old. Yet our religious 
visionaries are not satisfied until, after having 
talked like Ezekiel, they have aiso talked like 
the Book of Revelation. Pierre Michel, however, 
has not gone exclusively to the east. He is 
largely indebted to the “Paradise Lost” of 


Pierre’s archangels are extremely shadowy per- 
sonages. There is one important point over- 
looked by the religious visionaries,—that the 
Bible, though often and unavoidably obscure, is 
never vague. Storms and darkness are there, 
but no freezing vapours, no pallid twilight. It is | 
vain, therefore, for Pierre Michel to pretend that 


| he is the first to whom God has revealed what the | 


| Scriptures mean. 


| 


| 





How does it happen in that 
case that he has not felt first of all that the 
Scriptures are alive? We cannot call what 
he has written either alive or dead: it is a mere 
ghastliness, unlike in every respect to the 
Scriptures. The Hebrews were endowed with 
individuality above all ancient nations. The 
religious visionaries have less individuality than 
any other modern men. How unfitted, therefore, 
must the religious visionaries be to appreciate what 
burst from the ardour, opulence, and valour of 
Hebrew individuality. This is not the place to 
introduce neological suggestions and discussions. 
From such we abstain. We repeat, that what 
we have to say about religious visionaries is 
equally true whatever conclusion we may come 
to about Bible authority. There is the Bible, an 
immense and fiery throb of life: here are the 
visionaries, glimmering and gibbering in the 
sphere of mist. Who, consequently, so widely 
exiled from the Bible as the religious visionaries? 
If they must dream dreams for their own 
entertainment—since it can never be for the 
edification of mankind—it would be better 


if they let the Bible altogether alone. 
It is absurd and contradictory that they 
should claim to have the wings of the 


spirit, and yet that they should have their feet 
bound by the letter. It was into a similar absur- 
dity and contradiction that Quakerism plunged. 
Quakerism coqueted between the letter and the 
spirit, till at last the spirit was quenched. You 
must either say that you wholly surrender your- 
self to a doctrine supernaturally revealed, or 
wholly to your intuitions. If you say that the 
doctrine supernaturally revealed is not complete, 
you are denying its authority; and you say it is 
not complete when you call in your intuitions to 
supplement it. Absolute supernaturalism or 
absolute intuitionalism we can understand ; some- 
thing which assumes to be a compound of both 
we cannot understand. When George Fox and 
the early Quakers rushed into so many extra- 
vagances, they could not receive the pardon as 
enthusiasts which enthusiasm itself is always ready 
to bestow. They were, by their own confession, 
imperfect enthusiasts in bowing to a scheme of 
outward obligation quite as rigorous as those 
human laws which they thought they might with 
impunity violate. Neither the pure supernatu- 
ralist has a right to condemn the pure intui- 
tionalist, nor the latter the former; but they 
have both a right to condemn him who affects 
to be supernaturalist and intuitionalist too. We are 
aware that the present mood of England welcomes 
the compromises which religion and honesty alike 
reject. But, though we strive to enlighten and 
to ennoble the community by catholic culture, 


| we cannot lend our countenance to aught in the 


shape of religious compromise. What the poli- 
tician may permit himself, the religious believer 
must ever scorn. As an exclusively intuitional 
religious visionary, Pierre Michel would have 
placed himself either far above or far below our 
criticism. We should have seen in him either the 
inhabitant of a stupendous region to which, per- 
ha}, we aspired ourselves to climb; or we should 
have unceremoniously dismissed him as a babbler 
of rankest nonsense. As a religious visionary, 
however, starting from a supernatural revelation, 
he challenges the most killing weapons that the 
critic wields. The supernatural brings a host of 
miracles in its train, and there is no supernatural 
which can dispense with miraculous evidence. 
What we require from Pierre Michel is the 


| miraculous evidence of his special supernatural 


revelation. He who sends visions will not refuse 
wonders to confirm their credibility. There is a 
common notion that the supernatural dispenses 
with proof by being the supernatural; on the con- 
trary, the proof of the supernatural should be of a 
more abundant and overwhelming kind. In the 
intuitional the spirit witnesseth to the spirit. It 
is enough that the soul is convinced of its mystic 
contact with the universal soul. But the super- 
natural, by its very name, implies such a derange- 
ment of the natural, that no natural evidence can 
regarding it be admitted. It would immensely 
promote a renewal of the religious life if this 
matter were always put as fairly as we are now 
putting it. The Roman Catholics profess to ac- 
cept the condition of demonstrating the super- 
natural by the miraculous. This gives them an 
enormous advantage over the Protestants; for, 
besides the logical consistency, there is a living 
chain of miraculous, of supernatural commune 
with God, from this hour far back to the remotest 
ages, and the supernatural and the miraculous 
seem thus only a warmer, a richer, a more poetic 
natural. The Irvingites are, as far as we know, 
the only Protestant sect who embrace the Roman 
Catholic view of the supernatural and the mi- 
raculous; and the Row Heresy was no heresy at 
all. The Mormonites, of whose loathsome doings 
there is a healthy abhorrence, yet draw much 
strength from clothing the supernatural and the 
miraculous with a vitality such as it would 
be vain to seek for in the mass of the Pro- 
testant sects. The decline of religion is con- 
tinually lamented in England. But what is 
one main cause of the decline? The feeling on 

the part of the multitude that religion once 
spoke in mighty marvels to mankind, but that 
it no longer so speaks. The English Puritans 
and the Scottish Covenanters were alike exalted 
above the prosaic notion that the supernatural 
and the miraculous were an arbitrary interlude 

in the providence of the Highest God, which ter- 

minated so many centuries ago that we can only 

conjecture “when it exactly terminated. The 

Scottish Covenanters especially could not have 

lived so grandly as heroes, died so grandly as 

martyrs, if they had not believed that the mira- 
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culous, the supernatural, the prophetical, were 


as much celestial, fecund, invincible facts on the 
mountains of Scotland as on the mountains of 
Palestine. Of course it is the miraculous, the 
supernatural, the prophetical, as growths and 
not as a manufacture, which we celebrate, and 
we shall never kneel to Our Lady of La Salette. 
We are simply offering hints towards a philo- 
sophy of religion which our readers can fill up 
as they choose. The fault of religion everywhere 
just now is in clinging too much to the past, in 
disregarding the wants of the present, and in 
breaking the fruitful continuity between the 
present and the past. The Millenarians have an 
explanation ready here, and also a remedy. 
They think that earth was to fall so low and 
to become so barren that Christ’s reign may be 
the more glorious. But what availeth 
to be told when perishing of hunger and thirst 
that in a few years we shall be wealthy enough 
to buy the most savoury viands, the choicest 
wines? Man needs daily bread for his soul as 
well as for his body; and daily bread for his soul 
God refuseth him not if he asketh aright. Daily 
bread for his soul, however, neither mere tradi- 
tionalists nor religious visionaries can place be- 
fore him. Let him seek it in intuitionalism, 
for which past, present, and future are one—or in 
such a theory of the supernatural and the mi- 
raculous as fruitfully and potently connects past, 
present, and future. The lethargy of the 
Churches, not to speak of their pharisaism, is not 
much disposed to face this alternative. All 
Churches left to themselves decay. Vigourinva- 
riably comes to them from without. Nowhere has 
this been so signally seen as in England. It will 
s00n be seen again, though in manner unlike what- 
soever hath been beheld in England before. The 
intuitionalists are often classed by the tradt- 
tionalists and the religious visionaries with 
sceptics and unbelievers, when, in truth, they 
are the profoundest and most fervent believers. 
It is through the earnest, eloquent speech of the 
intuitionalists that England’s religious being must 
be regenerated. For they will not merely give 
breath to their mystical phantasies and emotions 
which will kindle mystical phantasies and emotions 
in their brethren; but they will teach those of 
their brethren who are not capable of intuitional 
existence how rightly to interpret and energeti- 
cally to fructify the prophetical, the miraculous, 
the supernatural—how to bind into an unbroken 


whole, and to leaven the religious past, present, | 


and future. Whilst disparaging religious vision- 
aries, we may seem to have been speaking some- 
what like religious visionaries ourselves. We 
are sure, however, that no religious heart can 
have mistaken our meaning, and it is solely for 
the religious heart that we have been tempted to 
step from our accustomed path and write a paper 
like this. Dogmatists we are not, and we seek 
not to make proselytes. We only know that 
many a breast is yearning for religious food, and 
knows not where to find it for want of some such 
indications as we have given. We regret that 
not even a few religious crumbs have we obtained 
for our readers from Pierre Michel. He may, 
however, be to the taste of those who to religious 
food prefer religious ornaments. ATTICUS. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
Tue Geological Society opened the sessions of 
1857-8 with a paper by Mr. E. Hull, “On the 
Correlation of the Triassic and Permian rocks of 
the Odenwald, in the vicinity of Heidelberg,: and 
those of central England.”——Mr. R. B. Smyth 
enumerated and described the extinct volcanoes of 
Victoria. The district of Southern Australia 
gave many evidences of recent volcanic action, 
extending from the river Plenty, on the east, to 
Mount Gambier on the west, and from Macneil’s 
Creek on the north, to Belfast on the south, the 
extreme length being 250 miles, and the breadth 
90 miles. The most distinctly marked crateri- 
form volcanic hills are—one on the Merri Creek, 
about 25 miles north of Melbourne: Mount 


Atkin, about 1500 feet above the sea level; Mount 
Boninyong, near the Ballarat gold-fields ; Larne- 
baramul, or Mount Franklyn; Mount Rouse; 
Several crateriform hills around Lake Koranga- 


it to us | 


THE CRITIC. 


Paris, Nov. 27. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Tue book which threatens to make the most 
noise on the Continent this season is unquestion- 
ably “The Revolution of 1848,” by Lord Nor- 
manby. It is already in process of translation 
into French, German, Italian, and Spanish, and, 
as the noble author has (it is said) signified his 
intention of giving full permission to publish it 
without reference to the Act of International 
Copyright, it is likely to become very extensively 
read. 
characters, flung upwards by the revolutionary 
torrent, is considered by some impartial people 
as fair as could have been expected from his 
position. But the number of impartial readers 
in France, as elsewhere, is naturally small on 
points on which such multitudes feel a deep 
interest;and the clamonr ofthe malcontents is loud 
and general. The Republicans particularly con- 
ceive themselves greatly aggrieved, though really 
it is difficult to see why. One of their most spicy 
pens is, however, preparing a reply, which is 
described as bitterly stinging as possible to con- 
ceive. This always sanguine faction are never 


satisfied with half-commendation, and regard | 


the half-patronising, half-contemptuous notices 
notices of the Marquis of Normanby as insulting 
in the extreme. 
pion of the party—a member of the bar, famous 
for the unsparing severity of his philippies—has 
been selected for this task, which he has entered 
upon, according to report, con amore. The im- 
mediate frien’s of the late King are, of course, 
very sore; but it is questionable whether the 
family will countenance the publication of 





A fierce and vindictive cham- | 


any reply. Strange to say, the admirers | 
of M. de Lamartine are likewise deeply 
offended, and consider the noble ambassa- 


His Lordship’s estimate of the various | 





Herbette) in the Chamber of Deputies—surprised 
everybody in Paris. This extraordinary animosity 
is therefore sought to be accounted for by de- 


| seribing the Marquis’s volumes as intended to 


play the part of the “buffer” in a railway 
carriage—a contrivance designed to soften and 
mitigate the effects of a shock in case of collision. 
The public of Paris will watch the coming shock, 
and the effect of the buffer, with interest and 
curiosity. 

Looking to the events recalled by these 
volumes, and remembering the stormy anxious 
days of which they treat, it is impossible not to 
be struck with the wondrous contrast presented 
by the existing state of peace and tranquillity 
that Paris exhibits. And here is one of the great 


' elements of Napoleon’s strength; people who 


dor’s estimate of the character of their idol— | 


for in that light he stands in the ¢;es of thou- 
sands in France—as a gratuitous insult to his 
fame. Ordinary leaders, who admire the elegant 
and graceful writings of M. de Lamartine, and 
do full justice to his courage and firmness in a 
moment of supreme danger immediately follow- 
ing the Revolution, were rather gratified to find 
he had come off so well. On the whole, the book 
is very well timed, for it throws some life into 
literary matters just as they were most stagnant. 
It has been stated—with what degree of truth I 


know not —that the volumes of the noble 
Marquis have been published at this par- 
ticular time for a special object—namely, 


to weaken by anticipation the exposure of Lord 
Normanby’s conduct as English Ambassador, 
made by M. Guizot in his forthcoming Memoirs. 
As these memoirs Ceal wholly with politics, the 
affair of the Spanish Marriages of course occupies 
a considerable space. Now in the negotiations 
connected with those events the Ambassador was 
accused, by general report in Paris, of acting a 
most discreditable part. And it is pretty certain 
that, whatever that conduct was, it will be fully 
laid before the world in the expected memoirs. 
The intemperate attacks on M. Guizot by the 
noble Lord—in one of which he descends to quote 
some disgracefully insolent abuse addressed to 


the Minister by a third or fourth nobody (one M. | 


THE 


mite; and the conical hills known as the Stony 
and Tower Hill, between the towns of 
Warnambool and Belfast. In this last the scorie 
overlie the surface of the ground to the depth of 
63 feet; and in the coarse but not scorched 
grass, living frogs are said to have been found. 
Masses of intrusive basalt —in some places 
columnar—break through the granite and palxo- 
zoic strata, and occasionally through the over- 
lying tertiary miocene beds, over nearly the whole 
extent of Victoria. Mr. Smyth pointed out the 
interest attached to these volcanoes of Victoria, 
as connected with the great volcanic chain ex- 
tending from the Aleutian Islands to New Zea- 
land, and remarked on the recent occurrence of 
earthquake movements in Southern Australia, 
and on the evident uprise of the coast line, as 
having reference to the probably not yet ex- 
hausted force of the volcanic foci of that region. 
In a paper “On the Conversion of Wood by 
Machinery,” read at the Institution of Civil 


Rises 


' Engineers, Mr. Molesworth stated that the pro-! partially, and 





have anything to lose remember those days, and 
gladly forego the privileges the boasted reign of 
freedom afforded them, for the security and 
quiet of the present—though none of them 
would have any objection to something more of 
liberty, and to see a little disguise thrown over 
the despotism which everywhere stares them in 
the face. 

The Court has come to town for the winter, 
after spending some time at Compiégne, where 
the Emperor kept “right royal state,” and hunt- 
ing, feasting, and balls filled up the time, in 
somewhat pale imitation of the style of the Vieille 
Cour. The Imperial host and hostess seem to have 
won golden opinions from all the distinguished 
foreigners who were admitted to the honour of 
approaching them. But the places of the Rohans, 
the Montmoreneys, &c. &¢., are poorly filled by 
the individuals who figure now in these courtly 
festivities, whose bourgeois manners and humble 
family names seem quite out of keeping with the 
splendid hospitalities of which they find them- 
selves partakers. The extreme condescension of 
some of the “little great” folk whom the revolu- 
tionary pitchfork has flung into high places about 
the palace, in some instances borders upon the 
ludicrous, and is ridiculed even by those who are 
the objects of it. Some of the actors of the Fran- 
cais and other of the Paris theatres have been 
down there performing for a few nights, 
for the amusement of the palace visitors. The 
only ladies of the theatrical corps whose presence 
was required were Mile. Brohan and the well- 
known Mlle. Dejazet; and, in the silly attempt to 
ape the fade gallantries of the ancient monarchy 
in times gone by, one of the court equipages with 
Jour horses was, it seems, placed at the disposi- 
tion of these two personages to convey them to 
and from their lodgings to the theatre. This 
kind of thing, which reads like a burlesque, 
is assuredly calculated to bring our court 
into contempt. Such follies as these are re- 
tailed with intense delight in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and wherever the enemies of the pre- 
sent regime most congregate. This miserable 
aping the manners and habitudes of the ancient 
royalty of France is really unaccountable in a man 
of sense like the present occupant of the throne. 

Their Majesties, since their arrival on Monday 
last, have visited one theatre or another every 
night, wearing the appearance of health and 
cheerfulness. 


DRAMA, &e. 


gress of wood conversion was more rapid in 
America than in England. This was owing to 
the greater cheapness of material and the scarcity 
of skilled labour in the former country, which 
gave a stimulus to invention, while in England 
the material was comparatively expensive and 
skilled artisans abundant. Many of the machines 
also of English manufacture had been of too 
costly a character, and sufficient attention had 
not been given to economy of the converted 
material, while the American machines generally 
were of a cheap and simple character. Wood 
conversion was not fully developed in this 
country, and the attention and ingenuity of 
engineers ought to be directed to the subject. —— 
Gibson’s self-acting railway-signals were exhi- 
bited at the meeting. The apparatus consists of 
a continuous arrangement of signalling set in 
motion by the engine, which in passing over a 
horizontal lever, placed inside the rail in any 
situation, caused a signal-post to rotate 
so to indicate to the train 
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the same conditior but, even in this example, 
we see the expression “Play-house” stamped 
upon its front, as we perceive it nowhere else. 
If, therefore, the mere external general form can- 
not be rendered indubitably significant, the next 
thing is to select the style of decoration most 
appropriate, and to denote, by sculptures, the 
exact purpose of the building. It is only to be 
regretted that the bas- reliefs of Flaxman, pre- 





following the sraninier of a preceding train. 
This post remained in this position until the 
engine arrived at the next signal-post, the lever 
of which, when depressed by the engine, caused 
it to rotate in a similar manner to the fist signal- | 
post, which was now replaced in its original posi- 
tion. As the engine proceeded, the same process 
took place with all the signal-posts in succession. 
The principle is simple, and possesses the im- 
mense advantage of being independent of the | served from the facade of a 1e former theatre, are 
attention or the neglect of servants. It answered | not indicative of the character of drama which is 
equally well by night and day, and could be ex- | to be sustained within the walls os the new 
tended so that audible and visible communica- | building. The statues of Tragedy and Comedy 
tions could be made with any station as to what | in the niches, also preserved from the old building, 
was occurring on any part of the line. Another | are of course common in their appliance to 
important part of the system was the contrivance | opera or the sterling drama; but the figu 

for the self-acting contraction and expansion of | Euterpe and Terpsichore would have been more 
stretched wire, by means of which hand-signals | in keeping with the character of the present 
could be acted on at a distance of 2000 yards, | structure, and we are only | 








1a 


ft to speculate on the 





which was beyond the present working distance; | possible chance that Shakspere may one day re- 
and the wire, both in summer and winter, would | assert his dominion in the theatre whose name 
always be at the same degree of tension. The | is associated with his, and with those of Kemble, 


Siddons, O’Neill, and Dacreats. But to our 
mere architectural purpose. 

In the first place, then, Mr. Barry has not 
been ostentatiously architectural for mere scenic 
effect. No awnings will be n« cessary to p yrotect 

the da iinty feet ane shoulders of our lovel ly ladies 
from the weathe The base ment porch is a 
carriage porch, and itl 1e grand po rtico above, fronts 
windows reaching to the floor; so that in summer, 
during the opera s¢ ason, the Jounging fashionables 
may make use of it as an agree: pendage 
“The carriage 


apparatus has been for some time in action on 
the North-Eastern Railway. 

At the Statistical Society, a report was read 
of the International Statistical Congress, held at 
Vienna, on September last. At this, the third 
of the Statis ical Congresses, the Governments of 
Russia, Spain, and Turkey, were officially re- 
presente d ‘for the first time. The following are 
the titles of the different sections, showing the 
importance of the subjects considered :—Section 
1. Medical Statistics. Criminal and Civil 











porch will be 





: - m . t 1e crus! ( 
Justice. Finance. Trade. Public In- | '° es crush-room. : ; aN 
struction. 6. Relation 4 Statistics with Natural | inclosed by glass, so that, in all seasons and 
* ° . Y reathers. i av be as “otective as nossible 
Science. In this last section Baron Von Czoer- | Weathers, it may be as protectiv sop ab 


In its occasion: 
ven this might 1 
porary inclosure by drape 
its architectural effect. 
With allits ornate pretension, there is yet an 
| emphatic simplicity, well distinguished from the 
restless desire for all possible display which mani- 
| fests itself in many a warehouse or shop-front. 
| It is as severely chaste as may be a beautiful and 
well-dressed woman; and is, indeed, no more 


4 


than the symbol of many a fair 





rl use, the portico is justified; and 
e fitted with the me ans pt tem 





ing exhibited an ethnographical chart, showing 
in colours the proportions of the numerous races 
inhabiting the imperial dominions, and the locali- 
ties respectively inhabited by them. By this means 
the increase or diminution of certain races are 
made visible, leading to reflections on the in- 
fluence thus exerted on the cultivation of the 
soil or the industry and commerce of the country. 
The following is the basis of discussion at the next 
meeting, which is to be held in London in 1859. 
On the statistics of Penal Legislation. Of In- sasia é 
dustry and the Classification of Products. Of | ~ Italy’s music. “ The squareness of the basement 
Literature. On the adoption of an uniform | is judiciously suited to its lowne 88, as the circular 
system of medical statistics; and on those heads of the crush-room pein are, with equal 
ing to banks, institutions of credit, and | judgment, employed as giving si upportive strength 
stock companies. ''to the mass of solid work above them. Square- 
. | headed windows would have given the unpleasing 
contrast of heavy work resting on long narrow 
ile the gradual ascent from open work 
to solidity, afforded by the spandri! spread, carries 
the eye aaa from the pierced to the un- 
REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A FINE | perforated work above. We only wish means 
ART. | were afforded for carrying out the details of the 
The New Italian Opera House, Covent Garden. | front along the flanks; as in every example of 
Architect, E. M. Barry (see Builder, 24th Oct. | Stetling architecture we could desire the avoid- 
1857.) In our article for Feb. 1852 we : 


| > rlr Th 
spoke of 
Smirke’s theatre, since destroyed by fire. 
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| ance of anything like masked work. he archi- 
It was 


tect has, in leed, j he y ould do, by 
alluded to as exhibiting an elevation which had | the suggestive treatment of the flank; but, inas- 
well suited a literary or philosophical institutior 1, . 


1 


much as the “rr ‘turns ” of his buil dit ng will be 
| 


° | eso 7 it of w hevr D ate Meena 
for it was a fine specimen of grave and severe Greek | Seen from every point of view 4, yond the direct 
architecture, and untheatrical as it could possibly front, the arresting of the latter, with one pilaster 


be. We have now the pleasing task of referring | Tund the corner, will be beh of with regret. It 
to its successor, which is far more expressive of | ™&Y be. the outer return-facade, not seen in the 
its purpose, and, to say the least of it, is a wel- Buildei s view, is finished In exact correspondence 
come addition to the daily rising proofs that with the front; but be this as it may (as it is a 
Classic art is maintaining a firm footing on its | Mere question of purse), we wish the accomplished 
own proper ground. The lightest and most 

ornate of the Greek orders is brought into im- 
posing and efficient play; and, though we deeply | 
regret the loss of Sir Robert Smirke’s Bow-street 
front, as a piece of sterling architecture—simple, 
broad, and most impressive—we most contentedly 
submit to the consequences of its destruction 
In this, and in other publications,, the writer 
of these remarks has yearned for the opportunity 
which a theatre might afford for the exhibition of 
the external convexity and columnar ornamenta- 
tion of the oid Roman theatre—that of Marcellus, 
for example; but the habitual modern appendages 
in front of the auditorium, the form of the site, and 
the extreme value of every square foot of ground 
in a crowded city, render impossible the practical 
working of our theory; and we, therefore, take 
Mr, Barry’s parallelogram outline as imperative. 
We are ignorant of any modern theatre in which 
the external convexity of the front is concentric 


| architect could carry out his full intent in all its 

| integrity. 

We rejoice, at all events, to learn that especial 

character of the 
and that every 


care is given to the fire-proof 
construction, so far as it can be; 
possible facility for egress i 
| circumstances of alarm. 

| clusion, to congratulate the 
prising spirit « f Mr. Gye—thou 7h we 
had been a Shaksperian — and on the construc- 
tive skill and classic taste of Mr. E. M. Barry, 
whom we desire to be no other than he is. 





wish he 


As we rejoice in the Classic of the New Covent- 
garden Opera House, so do we in the apprecia- 
tion of our Gothic architects by the Continental 
public. The Builder for 31st Oct. 1857 gives a 
plan and view of the Church of Notre Dame d 
Dadizeele, Belgium. The view shows a lofty main 
structure, whose plan is a Greek cross, emerging 


from a cluster of low aisles and chapels, th 





with the concave of the auditorium, excepting | internal effect of which must be remarkably 

only that partial exhibition of it in the Théatre | striking. We should also think the N. W. view 

Feydeau, at Paris, as it is given in the “De- | must be pleasing in most respects; but the way 
| 


in which the eastern or apse windows are jammed 
the want of spe ooo. 
detached 


scription de Paris et ses Edifices,” published 
by Treuttel and Wurtz in 1818. We by no| between the buttresses, 
means take the French theatre as a specimen of | between the sturdy simplicity of the 


what Mr. E 


res of 


destructive of 


patroness of 


¢ 


| pressed for the design in general) to 





pinnacled sugar-loaf of the central tower and 
lantern—these are of that class of imperfection 
which, like the madness of Hamlet, as defined by 
Polonius, may be ranged under the “ effect de- 
fective, which comes by cause”—the cause of a 
blind love for the incongruous clusterings and 
affected carelessnesses which are maniacally sup- 
post d to constitute the picture sque, and the refore 
the essence of Gothic art. The bell-tower in 
itself is a fine masculine composition, and the 
main body of the church, up to the base of the 
spire, may, generally speaking, be so likewise; 
but the nondescript conical pin-cushion over the 
lantern is as pointed/y objectionable as the pun 
of which we are now accidentally guilty. Doubt- 
less the details are all excellent in themselves, 
and the interior view from the west door, and 

little further in, may be magical. The plan, too, 
as adapted to the peculiar form of the site, 
seems unimprovable; and, of course—though we 
differ in opinion with the architects, Messrs. 
Pugin and Murray, as to questions which are no 
questions with their employers and their school— 
we respect their undoubted skill and taste, as 
sufficiently proved by their church of Notre Dame. 

In the Builder for 7th November 1357 is a 
very beautiful woodcut of The Brotherton Me- 
morial, Salford, designed by Messrs Holmes and 
Walker; and a more studied and tasteful ex- 
ample of Gothic invention it has not been our 
pleasure to notice. We say “invention,” for 
there is no common-place adoption in it; and it 
is to be wished something of the same gem-like 
model had been erected at Edinburgh, in place of 
the huge structure which there vaunts itself to 
the injury of everything about it, without any 
additional honour to the author of Waverley and 
the bard of Marmion. We only regret that we 
have not also an elevation of the Brotherton Me 
morial on the diagonal line; four we suspect that 
on that plane of view it has still increased at- 
traction. In all cases where the square or cube 
resolves into an octangular superstructure, the 
diagonal aspect becomes especially the one to be 
regarded; and indeed, in no case can the mere geo- 
metrical elevation of the direct front do justice to 
an architectural, any more than the human subject. 
The point-blank front face is as rarely given in 
portrait asthe profile; and perhaps neither are ever 
chosen, except where the beauty of the face is es- 
pecially confined to the one or the other. To get 
up a perspective view is troublesome to the archi- 
tect; but the diagonal elevation is given 
as easily as the front, and it goes a great way to 
serve the purpose of perspective—the more so as 
we recede from the building, and view it from the 
level of its mid height. 

This design of Messrs. Holmes and Walker 
seems to be alike admirable in general and de- 
tailed merit; and we see no reason why the 
woodcutter, Mr. Hodgkin (if we read his name 
aright), should not have the eulogy due to his 
artistic skill and care. The only doubt that can 
possibly exist refers to the question of adequate 
apparent support on the part of those angelu 
columns which so gracefully sustain the pyrami 
dal superstructure. One cannot but feel that 
their wings need have pinions of inordinate mus- 
cularity, should they be ordered to take flight 
with their elegant burthen; and, in truth, this 
suggests the impression that they should rather 
appear to be standing before the supports of the 
spiral canopy than to be the supports themselves. 
Should their heads be but covered by the most 
projecting moulding nearly above them, it were 
enough; and it will be seen by looking at 
profile, on the spectator’s right, 
that the figure might be advanced several 
inches—enough, in fact, for the purpose re- 
quired. This, with the increased substance 
would then appear behind the figures 
would give that expression of additional sustain- 
ment which, with deference, we are 
think is wanting. The wings of these pretty 
creatures suggest at le past the permission of 
motion; not the insistment of permanent stability. 
They should rather appear as ‘loving | birds, which 
are there more in sanctification than Jabour- 
f the work is not too far progressed 
would venture (on the 
admiration we have ex- 
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beg the 


almost 





the darkened 


which 
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inclined to 


service: and, i 
for modification, we 
strength of the sincere 


attention of wd bags oe to our humbly sub- 
mitted commer Looking at this building 
(though small) as a national monument, in which 
still more than the memory of a good man is 
concerned, we trust if wrong we shall be par- 
doned ; if reasonable, listened to, in our solicitude 


. M. Barry could have done under ' bell-tower, and the fragile ornamentation and | for all parties concerned. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


VERNON GALLERY. 


A seLection of Turner’s rough sketches has been | 
hung upon the walls and screens of the upper 
rooms of Marlborough House, in lieu of the | 


water-colour drawings, which it has been thought 


expedient to remove for a time, injury from ex- | 
posure to light being apprehended. These 
studies and fragmentary sketches are not the | 
least interesting part of what Turner has left | 
behind. They let us into his manner of working, | 
his mode of laying a foundation; they exhibit 
more of his strength than of his weakness. Mr. | 
Ruskin, who seems fairly installed as priest of 
the Turner Temple, supplies a catalogue and 
commentary, which is understood, however, to 
have no official or authoritative character. In 
other words, Mr. Ruskin has free liberty of dog- 
matism without compromising any of the powers 
that be, and accordingly gives us a dissertation 
upon drawing, and Turner’s drawing in par- 
ticular, containing the usual amount of paradox. 
He even attempts to establish two contradictory 
statements, both of which, like Kant’s Antinomies 
of the Reason, are nevertheless true. We are 
told that (1) the perfections of drawing and 
colouring are inconsistent with one another; and 
(2) the perfections of drawing and colouring are 
dependent upon another, These propositions are 
not without ambiguity, and are, as Mr. Ruskin 
says, only “apparently contradictory.” He un- 
dertakes to prove them both true, which, if the 
contradiction be not real but apparent, ought not 
to be in reality a difficult task. We believe it | 
eg in fact, be just as easy to prove them both 
aise. 

Again, we have—A. No person can draw per- 
fectly who is not a colourist. B. No person 
can colour perfectly who is not a draughtsman. | 
What a mine of equivocation lies in these sen- | 
tences. Mr. Ruskin says that Turner’s power of | 
drawing was never recognised by the public in | 
his paintings, because its manifestation was too | 
subtile; “the truth of eye and strength of brain | 
that struck the line were not noticed, ner 

| 





the line itself was traced in almost invisibly ten- 
der colour.” All this again is mere equivoque; 
the roughest draughtsman might claim correctness 
if he is to be allowed to allege that the real line 
which he intended exists in his picture, although 
the beholder may not be able to see it—like the 
statue lying hid in the rough block. An 
amusing instance of Mr. Ruskin’s determination 
to make the best of his hero occurs in his 
remark upon the painter’s bad spelling. If it 
sins at all, it is always in the direction of 
economy. “Many bad spellers waste their 
letters, but Turner never—Engin for engine; 
Aust for Aoste or Aouste; sumit for summit 
or sommite; Iser for Isere; Le Alps for 
Les Alpes, &c.” The public will hardly stand 
in need of Mr. Ruskin’s panegyric to appreciate 
the value of such things as these. 

The drawings exhibited are contained in one 
hundred frames, and include 214 separate pieces. 
There are bits in pencil, in crayons, and in 
colour, in all stages; satisfactorily showing that 
‘Turner could draw some things at some time of his 
life. The effects produced by slight washes of 
colour are often wonderful. The studies of leaves 
and small objects show the attention which the 
painter bestowed upon details. What strikes one 
is, the industry and versatility of the man. 
There is never any repetition, but a huge recep- 
tivity of impressions, which certainly does not 
belong to the ordinary artist. 

Sometimes, however, we are puzzled by 
finding that a drawing has been “ included 
in the series only as an instance of weak- 
ness,” 
valuable in Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms, and feel | 
that it is necessary to be constantly on our guard | 
against capricious and unfounded statements. 





On the whole we find little that is really | 





CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
THe most ambitious attempt that we have 
hitherto seen in this rapidly advancing art, is that 
of Messrs. Rowney, of Rathbone Place, who have 
produced a transcript of Turner’s now well-known 
work “Ulysses and Polyphemus.” ‘The paint- 
ing itself almost rivals the opal in the delicate 
variety of its hues, ranging from misty evanescent 
grey to glowing red. To imitate this mechani- 
cally, a great number of successive impressions 
are necessary. For the print in question, more 
than thirty are used, but the number might be 
almost indefinitely increased; and the printing | 


| off of a single copy occupies, we understand, 


! appear in “The Messiah” at St. Martin’s Hall 
| this month. 


several weeks. The result is a singularly suc- 
cessful copy of Turner’s work. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


THE Queen has appointed Mr. Redgrave, R.A., 
Surveyor of Her Majesty’s Pictures, in the place | 
of the late Mr. Uwins. The duties are said to 
be extended to a superintendence over all works 
of art in the Royal collection. An interest- 
ing discovery has just been made in Paris by a | 
young literateur of promise, M. Abaut. He is 
described to have found out, at the bottom of an 
obscure shop in the Rue du Bac, twelve pictures 
by Titian. Their authenticity, however, does 
not seem as yet to be very clearly proved.—— 
Five windows have just been fixed in the cle- 
restory of the southern side of Westminster 
Abbey. They are remarkable for admirable 
drawing, correct feeling, brilliancy of colour, and | 
durability of material, and may safely rival the 
most successful works executed in Belgium, 
Flanders, France, Italy, or Germany, either in 
ancient or modern times. The inner court of 
the Schloss, at Stuttgart, is to be adorned by 
a colossal equestrian statue in bronze of Count 
Eberhard im Bart, the renowned ancestor of the 
present royal family of Wiirtemburg, whom 
Uhland has celebrated in so many of his beautiful 
ballads. Herr Hofer, the sculptor, is engaged on 
the model of the monument. 














MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Boosey’s' Standard Operas for Pianoforte. 

IX. JI Trovatore. 

Messrs. Boosey and Sons have, by the publica- 
tion of a cheap collection of operas, without 
words, for the pianoforte, set an excellent example 
to their fraternity. J/ Trovatore and La Tra- 
viata are among the latest additions to the series, 
which alreacly numbers thirteen popular modern 
operas. We cannot too highly commend the 
manner in which these have been adapted by the | 
popular composer, Rudolf Nordmann. He has 
cleverly contrived to preserve the dramatic effects 
of the vocal score, and, at the same time, to avoid 
all difficult and awkward passages for the piano- 
forte. This feature in Messrs. Boosey’s edition 
is essential to its popularity, the pianoforte being 
the universal medium of enjoying an opera in pri- 
vate, owing to the exalted character of the vocal 
music, and the scarcity of voices capable of exe- 
cuting it. 

Messrs. Boosey have determined, it appears, to 
place an opera, with all its attractions, within 
the reach of every pianist, and thus we have for 
the first time as complete an edition for the 
pianoforte, as was hitherto only obtainable for 
the voice. 

In order to lend additional interest to the 
series, the publishers have inserted in each 
volume a preliminary article descriptive of the 
story and music. J) Trovatore, for instance, is 
preceded by an interesting sketch, explaining the 
plot and moral upon which the story is founded. 


Vol. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Miss Dorpsy is about to pass December and 
January in Germany. She is engaged to sing at 
Leipsic, Cologne, Dresden, Bremen, and Halle, 
and has also received very tempting offers from 
several musical societies belonging to the princi- 
pal cities of Holland; but, as the fair vocalist is 
obliged to be in London by the end of January, 
it is doubtful whether she will be able to accept 
these. Miss Gertrude Kemble will probably 











Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
is expected to arrive in England almost imme- 
diately. —— Madame Ristori has left Madrid, 
after a series of triumphs such as the world 
has not seen since the furore which greeted | 
Jenny Lind and Rachel. She has arrived 
at Barcelona, where it seems she was received 
with enthusiasm by the people, who got notice 
of her coming, and waylaid the diligence which 
whirled their favourite into the town. The 
management of the Opera Comique of Paris 
is about to pass from the hands of M. Perrin | 
into those of M. Nestor Roqueplan.——One of | 
the daughters of Madame Dulcken, the well- 


known artiste, is about to marry Prince Radzi- | 
? | 








well, a young Polish nobleman of immense | 
| wealth. The bride elect and her sister have ob- 


tained some little reputation in the musical world 


| Cotta, of Stuttgart. 





as two most charming virtuose. The great 
actress, Madame Dorval, left a boy ill-provided 
for; he came on a visit te George Sand, who, 
touched with his destitution and evident talent, 
wrote to the Empress Eugenie, asking for a bourse 
at some college for the youth. An instant com- 


| pliance was the result. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


| M. Jures Gonpoy, a well-known writer, who 
| some time since left the Univers, on the occasion 


of a grand split among the conductors of that 
journal, is about to start anew religious news- 
paper, to be called the Universel. The retire- 
ment of M. Nefftzer from the Presse has led toa 
lawsuit between the manager, M. Rouy, and the 
proprietor, M. Millaud, who bought the property 
of M. E. de Girardin, subject to certain rather 
unusual and complicated conditions. M. de 
Girardin endeavoured to convey the Presse in 
such a way as to enjoy, to some extent, the 
privileges of a testator as well as a vendor, and 
to imprint the stamp of his own will upon the 
management of the journal for some time to come. 
A difference has now arisen, which the Tribunal 
of Commerce will be called upon to solve. In 





| the meanwhile, both parties are agreed that the 


duties of rédacteur en chef shall be confided to M. 
Peyrat. M.Panchet, who now signs the leading 
column in M. Nefftzer’s place, is only the secre- 
tary of rédaction. English journalism will soon 
be represented at Constantinople. A number 
of shareholders have combined for the im- 
mediate establishment of a weekly news- 
paper, of sixteen pages, in the English lan- 
guage. Its title will be.the Levant Herald. 
An action has been brought against M. Alexandre 
Dumas, by M. Auguste Marquet, to enforce his 
contract for 150,000 francs, payable in eleven 
years, for his share in “ Monte Christo,” “ Les 
Mousquetaires,” and seventeen other productions, 
the paternity of which is hitherto supposed to be 
the Creole’s. He claims 50,000 francs as still 
due. M. Villemessant, editor of the Figaro, has 
founded a monthly dinner for the ‘“ advance- 
ment of wit and mental cleverness in France,” 
and the first banquet has just taken place at 
Véfour’s, in the Palais Royal, at the expense of 
the gentleman mentioned above. Not fewer than 
sixty-four guests assembled, comprising the ablest 
writers of the French press, and a most delightful 
evening was passed. For the future, the price of 











| admission is to be 10fr., and a bon mot made 


public for the first time. M. Alfred Maury of 
Paris, whose election to the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres has lately taken place, 
has just published the second volume of his 
remarkable “ Histoire des Religions de la Gréce 
Antique.” In it he treats with learning and 
eloquence of all forms of worship, of sacrifices, 
offerings, funerals, and rejoicings, of rites, mys- 
teries, oracles, divinations—in a word, of all that 





| concerns the religion of the old Greeks.—— 
| Earl Grey is preparing for the press a work con- 


nected with the progress of Parliamentary 
Reform. It will be issued shortly. Mr. Horace 
St. John has nearly completed his long-announced 
“History of the First Reform Bill,” based in 
great measure upon exclusive materials. It will 
probably appear next season.——Sir E. B. Lytton 
has been re-elected Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Lord Derby has appointed 
the Rev. Drummond Percy Chase, M.A., Fellow 
of Oriel, and Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
in room of the late Dr. Bliss—an appointment 
which *has given much satisfaction throughout 
the University.——The municipality of Versailles 
has just placed a slab, with a complimentary 
inscription, in front of the house in that town in 
which La Bruyére, author of the “ Caractéres,” 
lived for a long time, and in which he died. 
——The venerable Baron Humboldt has 
entirely recovered from his recent indisposi- 
tion; and, notwithstanding his advanced age of 
eighty-eight, he is labouring actively in order to 
complete the last volume of his “ Cosmos.”-—— 
Goethe’s “‘ Egmont,” as adapted by Schiller for 
the stage, has been published for the first time 
(sixty-one years after its completion) by Messrs. 
This “ Bearbeitung” of one 
of Goethe’s master-pieces, done at his desire, and 
to his greatest satisfaction, by his great friend 
and fellow-bard, is a peculiarly interesting 
monument of the hand-in-hand aspirations of the 
two poets. M. Perrotin, the publisher of 
Béranger’s works, has just announced that the 








| life of the poet, written by himself, will be 
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published on the 5th of December next.—— 
The venerable ruins of Carnarvon Castle, where 
King Edward II. was born, are about to be pro- 
tected from further decay, and placed as far as 
possible in a state of repair. The castle is 
Crown property, and the necessary funds will be 
obtained from the admission-fee charged upon 
visitors.——A report is in circulation that Mr. 
Scott Russell, the builder of the Leviathan, offered 
to launch her for 50,000/. This was thought extra- 
vagant, and Mr. Brunel undertook to perform 
the task for 10,0007. It is said that the un- 
successful efforts to set her afloat have already 
cost upwards of 70,000/.—— A new comet 
was discovered at Florence, on the 10th, by 
M. Donati; and according to his observations 
its mean time was 7h. 5m. 34s., right ascension 
232° 8’ 59,” and declination 55° 44’ 12”, It was 
very faint. A telegraphic announcement of the 
discovery was immediately transmitted to Paris, 
London, Berlin, Altona, and Vienna. The comet 
has since been observed at Rome and Paris. 
M. Daubree, a French geologist, has laid before 
the Academy of Sciences casts of certain impres- 
sions found in sandstones of the Gress Bigarre 
(Trias or new red sandstone) in the department 
of Haute Saone. 
impressions found in Thuringia—namely, those 
of the Labyrinthodon, a reptile noticed by Sir C. 
Lyell (Manual, p. 342). “They have some 
resemblance to the paw of a dog, and seem to 
afford a new proof that Mammifers existed when 
the last beds of the Trias were deposited.” _— 
A copy of the first folio of Shakspere’s plays 
(1623) has been met with in a carpenter’s shop 
near Maidenhead, and is now in proper hands. 
It seems that it was sold at a country auction 
many years ago, and bought, with some other 
books, for a few shillings by the present owner. 
A copy of Spenser’s Works, folio, 1613, which 
formerly was the property of one of our greatest 
poets of that day, has also turned up in the same 
neighbourhood, together with the second edition 
of the notorious production of Philip Stubbes, 
‘The Anatomy of Abuses.”———Mr. Murray’s sale 
was, as usual, well attended, and the sales both 
of old and new works completely satisfactory. 
Dr. Livingstone’s book was the great feature, and 
of this 10,000 were sold in the room; orders for 
nearly 4000 more were then in Mr. Murray’s 
hands, and the subsequent sale has been so large 
that the actual sale must now amount to 16,000. 
Amongst the sales of other books were 1500 Blunt 
on the Fathers; 500 Croker’s Essays; 1200 of Lord 
Dufferin’s Yacht Voyage ; 500 of Dr. Waagen’s 
new work; 1450 of Stephenson’s Life : 600 Birch’s 
Antient Pottery; 3000 King Edward VI.’s Latin 
Grammar; 1300 Domestic Cookery ; 1200 Smith’s 
Latin Dictionary; 1500 Liddell’s Rome; 800 
Somerville’s Physical Geography; 800 James’s 
4isop ; 500 Philosophy in Sport; 6300 Mark- 
ham’s England; and 5900 Little Arthur’s Eng- 
land.—_—-At a recent sale by Mr. Hodgson, the 
following were among some of the prices realised: 
—Gould’s Century of Birds from the Himalaya, 
8l. 10s.; Musée Francais, 4 vols. 17/. 10s.; 
Thoresby’s Leeds, by Whittaker, 2 vols. 4/. 12s. ; 
Skelton’s Oxfordshire, with India Proofs and 
Etchings, 5/. 12s. 6d.; Warner’s Collections for 
the History of Hampshire, 6 vols. 5/. 7s. 6d. ; 
Hasted’s History of Kent, 14/. 14s.; Manning and 
Bray’s Surrey, 3 vols. 12/. ; Meyrick’s Inquiry 
into Ancient Armour, 3 vols. 7/. 10s.: Ormerod’s 
County Palatine and City of Chester, 3 vols. 
251. 10s.; Voyage Pittoresque dans l’Ancienne 
Normandie, 2 vols. 5/. 17s. 6d. ; Strutt’s Chronicle 
of iingland, 2 vols. 2/. 7s. 6d.; the same author’s 
Dress and Habits of the People of England, 2 
vols. large paper, 6/. 10s.; and his Regal and 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities, 2/. 5s. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Apetpui.—The Legend of the Headless Man: a 
Spectacular Drama, in three acts, adapted from 
the French by Mr. Webster. 

Oxvyrmric.— What will they say at Brompton? A 
Comedietta, ia one act, by Mr. Stirling Coyne. 
Harmarket.—Take Care of Dowb: a Farce by 

Mr. Maddison Morton. 

Srranp.—A Telegram: a Farce by Mr. John VY. 
Bridgeman, 

Mr. WesstTER’s adaptation of “La Légende de 

lHomme sans Téte,” produced at the Ambigu 

some months back, owes the measure of success 
which it enjoys entirely to the admirable and ar- 
tistic manner in which it is put upon the stage, and 
in no respect to the intrinsic interest of the story. 





They are compared to some | 


The original was favourably received in Paris, by 

an audience not usually very difficult to please, 
chiefly because the scenic effects were good, and 
to some extent because the authors exhibited no 
very great squeamishness in dealing with sub- 
jects which should be sacred. Mr. Webster was 
compelled by his own good taste, if not by the 
indisposition of the English public to permit such 
subjects to be treated with levity, to suppress 
much which was held to heighten the interest in 
the Parisian version ; but, in doing this, little 
was left but the mere scenic effects, and these, as 
I have said before, are good enough to cause the 
piece to be moderately applauded. It is almost 
needless to recapitulate the plot, which is rather a | 
chain of events than a regular story. The hero, 
Carl Blitzen, is a wild student of Heidelberg, who 
has acquired a sort of mesmeric influence over a 
noble lady, Christine. Having attempted to 
possess himself of her by force, he is condemned 
to the scaffold; but, previous to execution, dis- 
poses of his body toa certain Dr. Neiden, who 
wishes to try the experiment of restoring it to 
life. The experiment succeeds, and Carl once | 
more walks abroad. He arrives at the castle | 
wherein is Christine and her newly-married 

husband, slays the latter, and is carrying off his | 
victim when the ghost of the slain man appears. | 
In his endeavour to destroy the spectral appear- 
ance he kills Christine; and the jinale is reached 
by the arrival of a sort of Grey Demon, who | 
has dogged the steps of Carl throughout his | 
career, and who carries him off below, whilst | 
the Spirit of Christine floats in white raiment, | 
and bathed in silver light, upwards to its | 
apotheosis in the realms of Bliss. 

Mr. Webster’s impersonation of the student is 
artistic throughout. His dress and appearance is 
very characteristic, and the semi-supernatural state 
of existence after resuscitation is admirably por- 
trayed. Mme. Celeste is expressive and graceful 
as Christine. Mr. Selby makes a veritable piece | 
of character out of the centenarian alchemist | 
Dr. Neiden. The other characters are well sup- 
ported by Messrs. Wright, Garden, and Billing- | 
ton, Miss Mary Keeley, &c. 

Mr. Coyne’s What will they say at Brompton? | 
reminds me too forcibly of “Pork Chops” by 
E. L. Blanchard, Esq., and Planché’s exquisite 
comedietta “A Romantic Idea,” to allow me to 
overlook the likeness. It is a dream. A mild 
inhabitant of Brompton about to start upon a 
Continental trip, accompanied by the wife of his 
bosom, is somewhat alarmed by some terrible 
stories about shipwrecks, brigands, and other 
“moving accidents.” An opium cigarette sup- 
plies a pretext for falling asleep, when, by the 
aid of some skilful machinery, we are in Italy; 
there is a chateau, a lake, and the moon; there is 
a brigand and his pretty niece. The poor Bromp- 
tonian gets into some terrible scrapes, from which 
he is at length happily extracted by being awoke, 
and the machinery conveys us back again to | 
Brompton. The dialogue which Mr. Coyne has | 
composed for this story is clever and in parts ex- | 
ceedingly funny. Mr. Robson’s impersonation of | 
the adventurous Mr. Todd, however, and, above 
all, the grotesque terror with which he undergoes 
his dream-born troubles, is sufficient to ensure the | 
success of a far worse piece. Miss Wyndham 
does what little she has to do, as Mrs. Todd, with | 
graceful vivacity; and Mr. Addison and Miss | 
Marston both look and play the brigand and 
niece to perfection. Altogether—in reply to the 
question “ What will they say at Brompton?” I 
can conscientiously reply, “ Bravo!” 

You are not to suppose that in Take Care of 
Dowb there is any scandal anent Lord Pan- 
mure. Mr. Maddison Morton knows better than | 
that; and if he did not, the licenser would under- 
take to teach him. Take Care of Dowb only 
borrows its name from the Crimean scandal; the 
plot and humour of the piece are indigenous. Mr. 
Wallop, a schoolmaster, is on a visit to his old 
pupil Dowbiggin, and by way of showing his 
affection for the latter he insists upon making | 
him very unhappy by doing him all the mischief | 
possible. All this is done with the best inten- | 
tions in the world, and solely with the view of | 
taking care of Dowb. Mr. Buckstone is the | 
old schoolmaster, and it is needless to say that 
he keeps the house in a roar of laughter from the 
beginning of the little trifle to the end. 

In A Telegram, Mr. John V. Bridgeman asserts 
his excellence both as a philologist and a 
humourist ; for, out of the unpromising materials 
afforded by the late controversy as to telegram, 
telegrapheme, and telepomp, he has contrived to | 

















extract abundant matter for laughter. There is | 


| Cassell's Illustrated Family 

Caste, by the Author of “ Mr. Arle:” 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. cl. 

Chantrey’s Woodcocks, Winged Words on, by Muirhead, 10s. 6d. 

Children’s Bible Picture Book, 16mo. 5s. cl. 

Christian Errors, Infidel Arguments, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Constance and Edith, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Cornet’s Manual of Russian and English Conversation, 3s. 6d. bds. 

Croker’s Essays on the Early Periods of French Re on, 15 

Diary of Three Children, edited by Bell, fep. Svo. 5s. c 

Ellicott’s Commentary on the Philippians, &c. Sv: 

Ellis's Religion in Common Life, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl 

| Ency. Met. Vol. XXXVIL Aitken’s Handbook of Medicine: cr. Syo. 
135s 


a Maximilian Bodgers, who is about to run away 
with his sweetheart; but, happening to look into 
the telegraph-office, he unfortunately stumbles 
across the lady’s uncle, whose name is Wrangler, 
and who seems much more anxious about the 
purity of his grammar than of his niece’s virtue. 
These two begin to drink brandy-and-water, and 
eventually fall to quarrelling over the ¢elegram 
question. Wrangler breaks a chair, Amelia 
rushes in, and eventually there is a reconciliation 
and a marriage. Mr. Emery (who has lately 
been a stranger to the London boards) made his 
appearance in the part of Bodgers, and both he 
and the pleasant little farce were very cordially 
received by the audience. JACQUES. 





OBITUARY. 


BERNARD, Dr. Hermann, for many years Hebrew Teacher to 
the University of Cambridge, on the 15th instant, at Cam- 
bridge. 

Buss, Rev. Philip, Principal of St. Mary's Hall, at Oxford, 
on Wednesday. He was a gentleman who has done useful 
literary work. His edition of Wood's “Athen” was a 
very creditable work in its day; though the ardency of 
modern biographical research has rendered a new edition 
desirable. His ‘‘ Diary of Thomas Hearne” is of equal 
merit; but not so likely to be superseded by a new edition. 

Firzerspon, Mr. Edward, on the 19th inst., aged 54. Writing 
anonymously for upwards of twenty-eight years, as Mr. 
Fitzgibbon did for the daily press, he is only known to the 
public generally by his fishing articles in Bell's Life (under 
the signature of “‘ Ephemera"’), by some fugitive pieces of 
great merit, as “ Lucid Intervals of a Lunatic;” his revised 
edition of Walton and Cotton, his Handbook to Angling, 
his revision of a portion of Blaine’s Cyclopedia; and again 
to a section of the public by fine powers as a reviewer, and 
as a theatrical critic. 

FLEMING, Dr. John, Professor of Natural Science in tlhe Free 
Church College at Edinburgh, died on the 18th inst., aged 
72. He has long held a place in the first rank of British 
naturalists. His ‘‘ History of British Animals,’’ and “ Phi- 
losophy of Zoology,” though written thirty years ago, are 
still standard books. He was, besides, the author of a great 
variety of papers and treatises in the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica," the “ Edinburgh Philosophical Journal,” and 
other publications. 

Harazis, Mr., her Majesty's Consul-General at Venice, on the 
13th inst., at Venice. He was grandson to the late Lord 
Malmesbury, the celebrated diplomatist, and was remark- 
able for his attainments as a scholar and a linguist. 

Locxwoop, Mr. Mark, of the firm of Simpkin and Co., Pub- 
lishers, Stationers’-hall-court, on the 23rd inst. 

MacraRLaneE, Very Rev. Dr., Principal of the University of 
Glasgow, at his residence in the College, on Wednesday, 
in his 89th year. He entered the Church of Scotland in 
1792, and in 1823 was appointed Principal of the Uni- 
versity, and Minister of the High Church of Glasgow, the 
old cathedral which Sir Walter Scott’s Rob Roy first made 
classic, though not without more important historical asso~ 
ciations. 

MERTENS-SCHAFFHAUSEN, Frau Sybille, one of the most cele- 
brated of the German archzological scholars and collectors 
of the day, has just died at Rome. She has written much 
and learnedly on coins and medals. Her collection of 
ancient money and works of art is amongst the completest 
and most perfect existing. She was a munificent patron 
of artists, and was looked upon in Rome, where she latterly 
resided, from her profound knowledge, cultivated taste, 
and general love and appreciation of art, as the Vittoria 
Colonna of the nineteenth century. 

Nasmytu, Robert, Esq., M.D., late of 49, Brook-street, Lon- 
don, second son of Robert Nasmyth, Esq., F.R.S.C.E., on 
the 8th inst., at 5, Charlotte-square, Edinburgh. 

SrrancrorD.—The Right Hon. George Augustus Frederick 
Percy Sydney Smythe, seventh Viscount Strangford, in 
the Irish Peerage, died at Bradgate-park, the seat of the 
Earl of Stamford, near Leicester, on the 23rd inst. in his 
40th year. He was the son of the translator of Camoéns, 
and formerly gave high promise himself of celebrity both 
in the literary and political world; he was well known as 
the author of “ Historic Fancies,” and one of the most 
rising members of the “Young England” party, who 
achieved a considerable reputation under the adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Peel 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Acts, the Public General, 20 & 21 Vict. 1857, 8vo. 4s. 6d. swd. 
Adams's Treatise on Rheumatic Gout, 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Aldine Edition of the Poets, Gray, 5s, ; Shakspere, 5s. fep. 8vo. 5s. 
Aldine Edition of the Poets: Akenside, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Alford’s Quebec Chapel Sermons, Vol. VIL fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Art-Treasures Examiner, folio, 10s. 

Atkinson's Oriental and Western Siberia, royal 8vo. 42s. cl. 
Beattie’s The Minstrel, illustrated by B. Foster, 4to. 7s. 6d. cl. gilt- 
Bell's Self-Mastery; or, Kenneth and Hugh, fcp. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Bell's Eda Morton and her Cousins, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Bethell’s Sermons in Cathedral Church of Chichester, &c. 10+. 6d. 
Biber’s Four Sermons on Revolt in India, post Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Blunt On the Right Use of the Early Fathers, 8vo. 15s. cl. 

Book of Modern Songs, edited by Carpenter, 18mo. Is. bds. 

Brewster's Motherless Boy, cr. 8vo. 5s. el. 








| Boy’s Own Magazine, Vol. III. er. 8ve. 2s. 6d. cl. 


Bridal Sovenir (The), Muminated by Stanesby, 4to. 21s. cl. gilt 
Brougham’s Acts and Bills, by Wilmot, royal Svo. 21s. cl. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with 20 Illustrations, 4to. 7s. 6d. 
Burns and Scott, Two Lives, by White, fep. 8vo. ls. 6d. bds. 
Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural History, fcp. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
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Burns’s Poems and Songs, illust. 4to. 21s. cl. gilt. 

Butterfifes in their Floral Homes, imp. 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-bd. 
Captivity of Two Russian Princesses, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. IV. cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 


aper. Vol. 1V., folio, 7s. 6d. cl. 
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“ ¢XNOOD WINE needs no Bush,” neither 
does an be improvement require any pufl.— | 
EH ARVE Y'S PATENT PORTFOLIOS, the only pe rfect kind | 
yet invented ; 300 a ies. The largest stock of articles for 












the safe maa = prints, drawings, photographs, maps, and 
mu also the Guard Letter-book always on hand, at HAR- 
VEY'S EMPORIUM OF ARTS, 16, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 


street, London, W.—Communications inclosing a sts amped 
envelope will receive prompt attention. 
WPPS’S COCOA.—This excellent pre- 
vy paration is supplied in lb. and $lb. pac kets, ls. 8d. and 
10d. A tin canister, containing 74lb., 11s. 6d.—JAMES EPPS, 
Homeeopathic Chemist, 170, Piccadilly; 112, Gres at Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury; and 82, Old Br rail-street, City. 
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DIDIER, gives his MAGNETIC SEANCES and CON- 
SULTA TIONS for Acute and Chronic Diseases, their causes 
and remedies, and on all subjects of interest, every day, from 
one till four.—19, Upper Albany-street, Regent's-park.—Con- 


sultation by letter. 


PuE. PURCHASERS of CLOTHING are 

specially reminded of the adv _ ges to be obtained at 
the establishment of LAWRENCE YAM, 36, \Gracechurc h- 
street, London, the largest Manuihet taring C lothier and Out- 
fitter in the Kingdom. The system of business ; pursued is to 
charge one uniform and low per centage of profit, to ensure to 
the customer a garment warranted for strength and dura- 
bility, combined with a fashionable and gentler nanly style. 
THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT is celebrated for the 
extent and variety of its stock, consisting of every description 
of gentlemen's, youths’, and boys’ clothing, while the sa ving 
effected renders it important les it to great consi 
ation in large familie T ED DEPARTME 
offers also peculiar advant iges, the artistes being men of 
ICAL and PRO- 
FESSIONAL men are specially invited. 1e black and mix- 
ture cloths being of a fast dye, , and warranted for dur: a: 
An ordered suit of black fo s.; also the celebrated 17. 
trousers in great variet LAWRENCE HyAm, Merchant Tailor, 
Manufacturing Clothier and Uutfitter, 36, Gracechurch-street, 
City, London. 



























[{ORNIMAN’s PURE TEA, the leaf| 


coloured.—RICH FULL-FLAVOURED TEA of 
gth is thus secured, as importing it not covered 
with prevents the Chinese passing off the brown 
flavourless autumnal crop as the best. The “ Lancet Report” 
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Black is not intensely dark ;"’ wholesomeness ia thue secured, 

and the consumer benefited. Price 3s 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4 

b. scoured in packets. Sold by 

Borow qh —Dodson, 98, Black- Notting J- rill — Pegg, 4, Lad- 
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Queen-street. Qu s- te Trace. 

Holborn — Webb, 10, High } St. Paul s Churchyard, 75~ 

Holborn. Wolf. . 
Ludgate-hill— Pain, 20, Lud- | Tottenham -court -road, 209— 

gate-hill. Cooper, corner of Chenie 


Sold by Agents in all parts of the Kingdom, by H. and Co. 
authorised agents only. 
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and most perfect white metal ever invented, and in use 
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modern patterns, 
with or without 






























10s, the set; Sheffiel 

block tin hot water dishes, 

Britannia metal, 228. t0 77s. ; ¢ ectro-plated on nickel full- 
zed 111.1 
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\ TIL L TAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING TR LONMONGERY C aap dint dap may 
I 1 gr } It contains upw: ' 








silver, and Brittan tal woods. stoves 
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i &c. It is porous, 


| BLalr’s GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 


PILLS. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 

modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; tor during 

rs of the present century to speak of a 
cure for the Gout was considered a romance; but now, the 
efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated 
by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, 
| that public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important 
discoveries of the present age. 

These pills require neither attention nor confinement, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold 
by PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London; and all 
Medicine Vendors. 


A NTI- -CHOLERA PRECAUTION 
a Places in gardens, usually so offensive, oven into 
comfortable water-closets by the PATENT NERMETI- 











| CALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, nos venting 
} the return of cold air or effluvia. A 
12 





y ¢ snter can fix it 
ermetically-sealed ‘Seadorene 
and 2/. 4s., and improved 
portable Water-clcsets, with pumps, cisterns, and self-acting 
valve. A prospectus with engravings, forwarded by inclosing 
two post-stamps. 
At Fyre and Co.'s Sanitary Depét, 46, Leicester-square 
(west side). 


PRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New- 
d road, Londo MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVER- 
SAL MEDICLINE is the only medicine that strikes at the root 
all diseases. This has been proved by an experience of 
ing W _—. Rs ne upW ards of 400,000 cases of 

I , » Hyg agents throughout the 
world are unan imous eal ‘the ‘Hy i system of medicine 
intr oe by James Moris the Hy who not only 
tanght the public how to cure their own nents, but also 
resc ue ‘a the world from the dangers of false medical doctrines. 
The monument lately raised to his memory, by a penny sub- 
scription, sufficiently attests the importance of ‘his discoveries. 


YUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 
REMEDY is protected by three patents, of England, France, 
and Vienna; and from its great success in private practice is 
now made known as a public duty through the medium of 
the press. In ev s¢ of single or double rupture, in either 
sex, of any age wever bad or long standing It is equally 
applicable, effecting a cure in a few days, without inconve- 
nience, and will be hailed as a boon by all who have been tor- 
i trusses. Sent post-free to any port of the world, 
with instructions for use, on ré t by post-office 
order, or stamps, by CHARLES B: AR KI MM. D.. 10, Brook- 
street, Holborn, Lon ion. Any infring nt of this triple 
patent will be proceeded against, and restrained by injunction 
ofthe Lord High Chancellor. 
"| . 
KK OW THYSELF.—The secret art of 
discovering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS 
from the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has long been 
pencteed by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing suce¢ 
ler startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing 
from anything hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to 
“know themselves,” or any friend in whom they are inte- 
rested, must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and 
age, inclosing thirteen postage-stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive in 
a few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, 
talents tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with many 
other things hitherto nnsuspected.—‘‘I am plea sed with the 
accurate descriy tion you have given of myself.’ *—Miss Jones, 


be YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUP ELLE’S 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachios, d&c., in a few weeks, and restore the hair in 
baldness, from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 
strengthen weak hair, and effectually check greyness in all its 
stages. Ifused in the nursery, it will avert baldness in after 
old by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post-free, 
on — of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials :—“I 
have ordered its use in hi mdreds of cases with uniform suc- 
cess :"’ Dr. Walsh.—“ I have sold it for eleven years, and have 
never hearda complaint of it: Mr. Sanger Chemist. i 
is quite restored :"' 2. James, Esq.—‘: After nine yea 
ness, its effects are er ng We Mahon, Esq. —'* My 
Moustache is perfect:"” C. Dillon, Esq.—‘‘It stopped the grey- 
ness and has darkened fd hair:"’ Miss Hewit. 


rP\RIESEMAR.—Protected by Royal ‘Letters 

Patent of England, and secured by the seals of the E cole 
de Pharmacie de Paris, and the Imperial College of Medicine, 
Vienna. Triesemar, No, 1, is a remedy for relaxation, sper- 
matorrheea, and exhaustion of the system. Triesemar, No. 2 
effectually, in the short space of three days, completely and 
entirely eradicates all traces of those disorders which capsules 
have so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the 
health of a vast portion of the population. Triesemar, 
No. 3, is the great Continental remedy for that 
of disorders which, unfortunately, the English 
physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable destruction 
of the patient’s constitution, and which all the sarsaparilla 








in two hours. Pr ll. Also, I 
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| of the world cannot remove. Triesemar Nos. 1, 2, and 


3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating qua- 
liti They may lie on the toilet-table without their use 
being suspected,—Sold in tin cases, pr lis., or four cases in 
one for 33s., which saves lls.; and in 5/. cases, whereby 
there is a saving of 1/. divided into se parate doses, as 
administered by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c.—Sold’ by 
D. CHurcH, 78, Gracechurch-street; BARTLETT Hoorer, 43, 
King William-street ; G. F. Watts, 17, Strand; Prout, 225 
Strand; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street:; Sancer, 160, Oxford- 
street, London; R. H. Incnam, Market-street, Manchester 
and PowELL, 15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 





















| be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
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sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHIT! 
London. 

Price of a Single Truss, 
age, el P rio > of a Doub 
Postage, ls. 8d. Umbilical 





Post-office Orders to 
Post-office, Piccadil 
[ILASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 

&c.—The m ae l of which thes are = is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being pec : SLASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, Py | the best Invention giving effic ent 
and permanent support in all cases of WI ESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, Vv VARI( OSE VEINS, SP RAINS, 

ht -xture, and inexpensive, and is 
tocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
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Dec. 1, 1857.] THE CRITIC. 
WORKS PUBLISHED 

‘KIER ANT) SQN |THE DECEMBER NUMBER (Price 2s. 6d.) completes the 

B L A C K I Ki AN D St N ‘¢ Volume for 1857, and contains two engravings from the BS. ato ge os Feat 2 compretes the 


nipmwipclleiesipny and “The Jager,” after Foltz, with an Engraving of “ Eton College,” after W. Evans. 
1 Tue LITERATURE INCLUDES :— 





THE ART JOURNAL. —VOLUME - FOR 1857. 








| 
| 
| 





In 2 vols. imp. 8vo., 2884 pages, 47. 10s. | The Art-Treasures Exhibition—its Objects and Results. The Steam Engine. By R. Hunt, F.R.S. 
THE } South Kensington Museum. Gift-books for ( am istmas, illustrated. 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY e | Rambles in Rome—Raffaelle. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., Enamel Painting By C. Tomlinson. 
3 | illustrated. The Book of the Thames. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, The Crystal Palace—Gothic Art. By the Rev. C. Bot itell, M.A. illustrated, &c. &c. 
AND SCIENTIFIC. VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 


Adapted to the present state of Literature, Science, and 
Art, comprising ALL WORDS PURELY ENGLIsH, and the prin- 
cipal technical and scientific terms, together with their 
etymologies and their pronunciation, according to the best 





Dp 


Preparing for Publication.—Part First early in 1858. 
I ~ : 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF INDIA 


authorities. 
— ~ — 
Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. CIVIL, MILITARY, AND SOCIAL. 
Illustrated by above Two Thousand Engravings From the First Landing of the English till the Suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny ; preceded by an Outline of the 
2 Wood. Early History of Hindostan 
“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dic- | ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 
tionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of know- | Consisting of remarkable Historical Scenes, Palaces, Temples, Arms, Dress, Plans of Towns, Battles, &c. &c 
ledge permitted, has made some approach towards perfection. | 3 ‘ ‘a Perea 
We need scarcely add, that the work has our cordial com- } BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, City ; and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
mendation.”—British Quarterly Review. | " bh 








Now ready, in! large vol. Svo. 15s. cloth, 


Handbook of the Science and aa of Atledieme. 


In 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 20s. 


A SUPPLEMENT 









TO THE 
m BY WILLIAM AITKEN. M.D., Edinr. 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, . 
. m Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, Corresponding Member of th erial Society of Physi- 
ENG LISH, TECHNOLOGIC AL, AND cians of Vienna, and of the Society of Medicine and Natural History of Dresden, forme tor of Anatomy in the 
SCIENTIFIC. | University of Glasgow, and late Pathologist attached to the Military Hospitals of the Bx Troops at Scutari. 


WITH MAP BY A. K. JOHNSTONE. 
London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and COMPANY, Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by nearly Four Hundred Engravings 


on Wood. 





This Work contains an extensive collection of words, 
terms, and phrases in the various departments of literature, 
science, and art, together with numerous obsolete, obsoles- | A NEW WORK by EB. Jd. MAY, Author of “ The Sunshine of Greystone.’ 


cent, and Scottish words found in Chaucer, Spenser, Shaks- 


pere, and Scott, not included in previous English Dic- | BERTR \M NOEI ® 
tionaries. | DLL Wa wa Bi did » 


“ The ‘ Imperial Dictionary,’ with its ‘Supplement,’ ought | 


On the 20th inst. 











to be found in every library of books of reference.’— | A STORY FOR THE YOUNG OF BOTH SEXES; WITH SEVERAL BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS BY NICHOLSON. 
Literary Gazette. P : 
} rice 5s. 
? a : This work will enhance the already well-established reputation of its talented Authoress. Orders should be given te 
In 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 2670 pages, 47. 15s, | the booksellers immediately to secure ies from the first delivery. 
~ san London: E. MARLBOROUGH and CO., Ave Maria-lane. Bath: BINNS and GOODWIN. 
IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: | 
A general Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, | Now ready, 


Statistical, and Descriptive, including comprehensive accounts 


of the Countries, Cities, principal Towns, Villages, Seas, | 4 A T {) Dp T 7 Pp \ ‘ \ | M \ T (i 
Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the | di wi ty U vi Lt Ye: It iY £ J ¢ 


World. 
: ~ ae { a il “, 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D, FRGS. |And Country House Calendar for the Field, the Farm, the Garden, 
With above Seven Hundred Illustrations, Views, > For 1858 (Fourth Year). 7 


Costumes, Maps, Plans, §c. 
“ All the articles that we have examined—whether long | Edited by CHRISTOPHER IDLE, Esq., Author of “ Hints on Shooting and Fishing,” &e. 
or short—have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in ee 
minute details than we should have thought practicable in ? ‘ 


so comprehensive a work.”—Atheneum, ae | T W E L V E L A R G E E WN G R AV T N G Ss, 


* By far the best Gazetteer in our language.”—Critic. 
















; 
} THE FIRST ARTISTS OF THE DAY, VIZ. :— 
BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, City, London; Gathering the West Highland Sheep ......... R. Ansdell. New Flowers of the Year . ZT. Coleman, 
, and Glasgow and Edinburgh. ; : The Two Yac ht ch .. Weedon. Gold and Silver Polands ... .. AL Weir. 
4 | Short Horns . H. Weir. Opening Day—* Going to the Meet” . H. K. Browne. 





.. 7. H. Wilson, OE kcccanetestuninstsstnnsnatingianint FP. Richardson. 
. H. K. Browne. Cricket K. Hasweil. 
H. Hail. COUPEING ..coccccccecccccecovevecccccocscessce eeccecenese iT Weir. 





——<— | Cookham Reach 
OLLOWA Ys OINTMENT & PILLS, | The Old Shooting Pony 
—These wonderful productions have now become so Che Second Lesson «..+++ 
Es iated in every part of the world that they form a com- 
ete household treasure. The worst cases of ulcers, wounds, 









Among the most useful Contents of the Calendar relating to Sporting, Farming, Gardening, and Rural Affairs, are— 
Calendar for the Year, including o> s Changes, Rising and Setting of the Sun and Moon, Mean Temperature of each 


cal every kind of skin disease, for which so many remedies = 
have been tried without effect, readily succumb to their | Month in various parts of the World, sols, Ave srage Prices of Grain and Butcher's Meat, Hay and Straw, Hops, &c.; 
power; they act so miraculously upon the system as to be | Information required throughout the Yes ar in r¢ ence to Sports, the Farm, and the Garden, and various other miscel- 


considered a complete phenomenon in the healing art. For | Janeous Matters—Valuable Recipes, &c. er al Bi ir the lays—The Queen’s Household —Her Majesty’s Ministers—M arketing 
this reason ey oh = ated ~~ all mode ful. ac repo ni Table—Interest Table — Assessed Tax Eclipses of the Sun and Moon—Rates of Postage of Letters and Books—and all the 
after everything else has proved unsuccessful. Sold by a ns ined in Alma a uch beside which is uired fi »fe iz e Co 
medicine vendors throughout the world: at Professor HOL- information usually contained in Almanacs, nd much beside ch is required for ready reference in the Counrry House. 
LOWAY’'S establishments, 244, Strand, London; and 80, , post free for thirteen penny stamps, to any person transmitting that amount 
Maiden-lane, New York; by A Stampa, Constantinople : to the Office. May be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman. 
A, Gui) Gumicy, Smyrna; and E. Mur, Malta. | P ” = 7 oo ; Pigfiee 3 — 
-— Published at Tur Freip Office, Essex-house, 2 to 5, brane Strand, London, W. C. 
rT Ay YT ° 

Pr- CURLING FLUID. —1, Little 

Queen-street, High Holborn.—ALEX. ROSS’S CURL- 


ING FLUID saves the trouble of putting the hair into papers, Gt" ENFIELD PATENT STARC H, QISAL CIGAR S1—SIS. AL CIGARS at 





Price One Shilling, or it will be sent 











or the use of curling irons: for immediately it is applied to “YT SED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. GOODRICH'S Cig: 7 Snuff Stores, 407, Ox- 
either Ladies’ or Gentleme n’s Hair, a beautiful and las sting curl AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJE STY 3S LAUNDRESS to be treet. ‘Landen. eomate, a. iene ont sintne 
is obtained. Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent free (under cover) for 54 THE FINE st STARCH SHE EVER USED. 1s. 9d. ; t star tra. ilb boxes con- 
ste amps; or can be had of ail chemists, | Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. lining 109, enuine unless signed “H. N 











‘HE BEST HAIR-DYE.—1, Little Queen- | S CO OZENGES—A | ———— — ——_— 
HE BEST HAIR-DYE.—1, Little Queen: | EATING ppp ‘LOZENGES. —A | pire ESI FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
ication, perfect in effect, and economi- it INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROB “g -a'ew N’S PATE NT 


Cough ‘old is riginal caus f three four s 





iseases peculiar to tl ate, and the » foundation 





is of little trouble in appl 











































calin use. Sold from 3s. é6d.; sent free for 54 stamps. Private Pt ulmonary Disorders. st efficacious and agreeable BARLEY for making Superior Barley W in Fifteen 

rooms for its use. Sold by ail chemists. remedy is KEATING’S ¢ td G HI LOZE NGES. which. taken | Minutes, has not only ined the patr Majesty 

aeons . in 4 - on the first pated 1s, at once alleviate and soothe the re ind the Royal Family, but has become eneral use to every 
REY HAIR RE ST ORED to its | piratory organs, and avoid recourse to more powerful | Class of the community, and is acknowledged t Ae 1d un- 
ORIGINAL COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, | remedies i seh Bega A ae f -t gagfat or ans 

and Rheumatism cured by F. M_ HERRING’S PATENT Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and In valids; much ¢ owe i fe a delicious 

MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH BRUSHES. and lds. ¢ VT HOMAS KE ATING, Chemist, &c., 79, Custard Pudding, and excellent oths or Soups 

require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cs nn t | St. P wd, | Retail by Druggists. ‘ROBINSON’ SP ATE NT GROATS f r — than 

get out of order. Brushes, 10s. and 15s.; Combs, from 2s. i THMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDIN¢ . ve > i ant i 

to 20s. Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by Fo s ‘aius 38, Stroud, Gloucestershire. i 

Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s.—Offices: { Srr,- troubled with Astl for s i urs n fi 

sasinghall-street, London. Illustrated pamphik ts, Wh hy T cor ff 1 any med whatever, itil I a 

Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for | was d about two years ago t r ‘ 

four stamps. Agents: Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Savory | ind found such reliet t I ad 

and Moore; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street ; Truefitts | for the future nev I i I f them in : advees MATa . ‘ 

Unwin and Albert, 24, Piccadilly; Hendrie, 12, Tichborne- i , and will do all in my power to recommend them -atent R OBLNSON, BELLVILLE, 

street ; Saunders, 3158, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford- | to my friends. i Purve yors to the Que en, 64, Red Lion-stree t, Hol- 

street; Hovenden, 5, Great Marlborough-street; Burbridge, If you nsider t bor ur vantage, b sondon, 

Newgate-street; Gillingwaters, Islingto1 Ross, 119, | you: < f it as f id by all respectable sts, ar thers 

Bishopsgate-street. Sold by all chemists ; perfumers of r most obliged servant Town and Country} 1 P id ls.; and Family 

repute. ] Ww J. TRIGG Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s, ea 
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CLASSICAL, WORKS. By WILLIAM 


RAMSAY, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 


I. 
Now ready, 8vo., 6s. cloth, ef 
The SPEECH of CICERO for AULUS 
CLUENTIUS HABITUS. With Prolegomena and Notes. 


IL. 
Foolscap 8vo., Third Edition, 4s. 6d. cloth, 
With Introduction and Notes, _ wn 
ELEGIAC EXTRACTS from TIBULLUS and 
OVID. 


6d. cloth 


loth, 
ANTIQUITIES. 


T. 
Crown 8v0., Third Edition, 8s. 
A MANUAL of ROMAN 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Nearly ready, 
A TREATISE on LATIN PROSODY. Second 
Edition. 
An INTRODUCTORY MANUAL of ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 
London and Glasgow: RicHARD GRIFFIN and COMPANY, 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 


; Now ready, Second Edition, foolscap 8vo., 3s. cloth, 
HE METALLURGY of the BIBLE: 
the Ancient Workers and Artificers in Metal. From 

References in the Old Testament and other Ancient Writings. 
By JAMES NAPIER, F.C.S. Second Edition. 
London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and COMPANY. 


Now ready, Part IT. of 7 
HE GRASSES of GREAT BRITAIN: 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by 
C. JOHNSON, Esq. To be complete in 30 Parts, at 1s. ; uni- 
form with “The Ferns of Great Britain."’ The Work will 
contain about 140 coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had 
through all Booksellers; or of the Publisher, 
Joun E. SowERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, S. 
SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 
12 Volumes, 2754 Plates, 20/. cloth boards. Vols. I. to VIL, 
Flowering Plants (1576 Plates), 10/7. 10s. cloth boards. 
OWERBY’S FERNS’ of GREAT 
BRITAIN, 49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s. ; 
partly coloured, l4s.; plain, 6s., with coloured Frontispiece. 
OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES: Flexible 


\ boards, 31 plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 


BRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By 
C. JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8vo., with 

28 Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 

Joun E. Sowersy, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, S. 


PEAUTIFUL POETRY; the Choicest of | 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. A number on the 

Ist of each month. A volume completed yearly. 
Vols. I. to TV, may be had, 5s. 6d. each; or superbly bound 
for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 








~ a T 7 
HE ESTATE JOURNAL Department 
in THE FIELD, THE COUNTRY 
NEWSPAPER, collects the amplest information respecting 
Estates, Country Mansions, Sporting Quarters, &c., &c., for 
Sale or to Let; it also gives a weekly account of the prices 
realised by, and the names of purchasers of, Estates, &c. 
Price 5d., or a copy for six stamps. 
ffice, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand. 

Just published, price 1s. (by post. free, tor 14 stamps). 
DP EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a 
4” complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
sco in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate its presence, and the means to be adopted for its cure. 
3y SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D.., 37, Bedford-square, London. 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; and from the 
Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock 
till 2, and from 6 till 8. 


USEFUL AND HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
On the Ist December, royal 8vo A price 21s, cloth gilt, 
ANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER 
COLOURS. By GEORGE BARNARD, Professor of 
Drawing at Rugby School. A new and greatly improved 
Edition, containing Thirty large Drawings and Diagrams in 
Colours, six of which are new: numerous Woodcuts, twenty- 
three of which are new; and 100 pages of additional matter, 
chiefly consisting of more explicit information on the different 
modes of working, the study of the figure, use of body colour, 
and answers to the difficulties felt by various correspondents, 
with directions for copying each plate. 

The work is printed in larger type, is completely revised, 
and rendered more easy of comprehension to those who have 
not the advantage of a master. 

“The diagrams illustrating the new edition are worth all the 
money.”’—Guardian, 

“So much of the philosophy of colour is explained as is 
likely to interest or profit the pupil, while the practical methods 
of the art are fullv described and illustrated. ""—Literary Gazette 

“The admirable illustrations make it marvellous how they 
can be produced at the price.""—Clerical Journal. 

“One of the best works on the subject.” —Literary Church- 
man. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMs, and Co. 


In one handsome fep. 8vo. volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


HE GOLDEN AGE, and other Poems. 
By ALEXANDER GOUGE, Dedicated by permission 
to the Earl of Carlisle, K.G. 

“Tt bears the true poetical impress. The man who could 
pen such a poem need not lean for support on classical names.” 
—Critic. 

“This poet possesses powers worthy an ample field. 
Glimpses of magnificent thought, gorgeous and transient as 
the hues of cloudland —harpings in unison with lyres that 
‘vased toring a thousand years ago—certain tones and phrases, 
thet speak in notes of thunder to the breast of the soldier and 
the patriot. Let our author persevere. Though the path of 
the mountain be rugged, there are golden prizes on its sum- 
mit, whence clear voices ring out to him ‘Excelsior!’ "—Sit- 
tingbourne Gazette, London Editor. 

“Should he be faithful to the spirit within him, he may 
achieve something that will outlive most of his contempora- 
ries, and go down to the generations to come. He is unques- 
tionably a man of superior promise.""—Christian Witness. 

* A high position is his (should he not be wanting to him- 
self) among the poets of his country. He is richly endowed 
with spirit, power, and command of language. Let him only 
select subjects worthy his genius, and bestow upon them the 
care which is the condition of excellence, and he will require 
no other monument for the generations to come.”’—British 
Banner (now Standard). 

London: ARTHUR HALL, VirTvE & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
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4,5, and 6, WARWICK-SQUARE, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
LONDON, E.C. 


39, 41, and 43, WEST NILE-STREET, GLASGOW. 


— 


A HANDBOOK OF 
THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE ; 


Comprising Systematic Medicine, Nature of Diseases, Patho- 
logy and Therapeutics, Geographical Distribution of 
Health and Disease. By WILLIAM AITKEN, M.D., 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
late Pathologist at Scutari, and Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the University of Glasgow. With Map, by Keita 
JOHNSTONE. 1 large vol. crown 8yo. 900 pages, 15s. cloth. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES; 


Geology, Mineralogy, Paleontology, 
Zoology, &c. &c. By WILLIAM BAIRD, M.D., F.LS., 
British Museum. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 
1 large vol. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


Comprising Botany, 


mil. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, VOL. XXXVIII. 


A TREATISE ON GLOSSOLOGY ; 


Or, the Historical Relations of Languages. By Sir JOHN 
STODDART, LL.D. First Division. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 





THE HOLY BIBLE, 


| According to the Authorised Version, with the Marginal 
Readings and Parallel Passages printed in full, and the 
Commentaries of Henry and Scott condensed by the Rev. 
JOHN M‘FARLANE, LL.D., Glasgow. Illustrated with 
Engravings of the Lands of the Bible, by Davin Roseats, 
R.A., and a Series of Scripture Maps. 1 large vol. 4/. 10s. 
antique morocco, super extra. 


DEVOTIONAL RETIREMENT ; 


| Or, Scriptural Admonitions for the Closet for Every Day in 
| the Year. With Introductory Thoughts on Religion, by 
THOMAS WALLACE. Author of “A Guide to the Chris- 
tian Ministry.” Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


EVENINGS AT CALVARY : 


Or, the Dying Saviour. By Rev. JOHN LOGAN AIKMAN. 
Fourth Edition, foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
VII. 
MORNINGS AT THE SEPULCHRE ; 
Or, the Risen Redeemer. By Rev. JOHN LOGAN AIKMAN. 
Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


VIII. 
ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq., F.R.S. 

Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


Ix. 
GENERALSHIP: 
ATale. Dedicated to the Ladies. By GEORGE ROY. 
Frontispiece by M‘Cormice. Feap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


VIRGILII OPERA. 


From the Text of Heyne and Wagner; with Memoir by 
Rey. H. THOMSON, M.A., and a complete Series of Notes 
by A. H. BRYCE, B.A., one of the Classical Masters in 
the High School of Edinburgh. Numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth, extra gilt. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


A Series of Original Memoirs of the most remarkable Indi- 
viduals of all Times and Nations. By ALISON, BURTON, 
BREWSTER, CREASY, NICHOL, SPALDING, &c. &c. 
Second Edition, revised and brought down to the present 
time. 1 large vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, cloth, gilt back and 
edges. 





GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 


| Comprising Poetical Works—Dramas—Vicar of Wakefield— 
Enquiry into the Present State of Learning—Citizen of 
the World—The Bee—Essays—and Letters. With Intro- 
ductory Memoir by WILLIAM SPALDING. A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of St. Andrew's, Portrait 
and Illustrations, medium 8yo. 7s, 6d. cloth. 


~~ 





In a few days, it free for 4 stamps, 
ANDOM CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
of FOUR THOUSAND OLD BOOKS. 
Joun Gray BELL, Manchester. 
Published monthly, price 3d., 
HE BRITISH MOTHER'S JOURNAL. 
Edited by Mrs. J. BAKEWELL. 


London: J. Syow, and may be obtained by order from all 
Booksellers. 








J “THERA price 2s. 6d. 
_ 
N THE THERAPEUTIC ACTION 
OF OXYGEN, with Recent Cases, proving its singular 
efficacy in various intractable diseases. By S. B. BIRCH, M.D. 
London: H. BAILLrerE, 219, Regent-street. 





TO YOUNG AUTHORS AND INEXPERIENCED 
WRITERS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. post free, 


HE AUTHOR’S PRINTING and PUB- 
LISHING ASSISTANT: a Guide to the Printing, Cor- 
recting, and Publishing New Works. 
‘* Every one who has written or who may write for the press 
should possess this book.'’—Metropolitan. 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. 


Price 10s. 6d. 
= 
NAL MISSIONS. 
WILLIAM MACCALL, 

CONTENTS. 

9. Spain and Romance. 

10. Germany and Thought. 

11. England and Science. 

12. Russia and Destiny. 

13. China and Custom. 

14. India and Imagination. 
. Italy and Art. 15. America and Progress. 
France and Manners. 16. Concluding Remarks, 

Triipner and Co., Paternoster-row, London. 


TO THE NOBILITY, 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, anp OTHERS. 


LORDS and GENTLEMEN, 


NTERESTED as you are in FIELD 

SPORTS and COUNTRY PURSUITS and PASTIMES, 

you will, I trust, excuse the following brief statement of our 
Editorial plans for the coming Winter and Spring. 

Our Sportsman Commissioner will, on December 5th, 
commence a Narrative of his recent visit to the Western and 
North-Western Districts of Ireland. This visit was undertaken 
at the request of the Conductors of THE FIELD, with a view to 
obtain accurate information on the Sporting condition and 
capabilities of those districts; and the Narrative will show 
what sport they now afford, and how these may be increased. 
and more yg ony to 

A series of Papers describing the Wild Sports of the East, 
by an Officer, who kept a log-book of his hunting adven- 
tures for thirteen years, will commenced on January 2, 
1858. These papers will comprise all kinds of large game 
shooting in India, besides a trip in South Africa, Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Georgia, Circassia, and Mingrelia. 

THE FrIELp being the acknowledged representative and 
organ of the Shooting Community, its Conductors have con- 
sented to offer Prizes for the best Essays on the State of the 
Scotch Moors, with a view to ascertain the cause or causes of 
the decrease of Grouse, and to show what remedies should be 
adopted for the regeneration of Shootings in the Highlands. 
i Prize Essays will be published in the columns of THE 

TELD. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER IDLE (Author of the well-known “ Hints 
on Shooting and Fishing ’’) is co-operating with the Editor in 
his inquiries into the Grouse Disease. The results of these in- 
quiries will also be communicated to the readers of 

Mons. JULES GERARD’s Gathering © en 
Nations, which will take place in Algeria in February o 
coming year, is too great an event to be allowed to 
quietly by. THe FIELD will have its 
to join in the magnificent treat whi 
afford to the apm | Community, and to chronicle and de- 
scribe the events and the country. His communications are 
——— to be alike novel and important. 

ol. WHYTE has also kindly promised a series of papers on 
Trish Moors, with suggestions for their improvement and 
better preservation. 

Mr. FRANCIS FRANCIS will give some chapters reviewing the 

resent Salmon Fishery Laws, and containing a history of 
heir rise and progress; pointing out where and how they 
should be amended, and how the present stock of Salmon may 
best be increased, both for the purposes of sport and commerce. 

In addition to the above important announcements, I have 
to state that a series of Chapters by “Scrutator,” on “ The 
Kennel, the Stable, and the Field,” has been recently com 
menced; that ‘Peregrine’ is preparing some articles on the 
History and Practice of Falconry, and the best mode of train- 
ing the Hawk; that Capt. Boucher favours us with papers on 
Rifles and Rifle Practice; that our series of Biographies of 
Leading Sportsmen is still continued; and that ‘“‘ Harry Hie- 
over" weekly discourses on Horses and Riding. 

In deference to the wishes of many readers, the Turf De- 
partment of THE FIELD is being remodelled and amplified, 
and it is our intention to make it as complete as possible. 
Turf-Reform is and will continue to be w: ly advocated. 

The above special and seasonal additions will not interfere 
with the usual contents of THe FIELD—which will comprise 
the fullest information as to 

Hunting Cricket 

Shooting Archery 

Angling Falconry 

Racing The Naturalist The Garden 

Coursing The Veterinarian The Poultry Yard. 

In each Department Sportsmen, Naturalists, and the lovers 
of Country Life in all its forms, ay A communicate their 
experiences and observations; and in this way the ‘ Corres- 

mdence” of THE FreLD has become a valuable repertory of 
facts hitherto unpublished. 

If you are not already a Subscriber to TuE FIexp, I shall be 
happy to register your name and address. The Subscription 
Fee is 6s. 6d. per quarter, post free, for which sum THE FIELD 
will be ee 

I have the honour to remain, 
Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Essex House, 2 to 5, Essex-street, THE PUBLISHER. 
Strand, Y 

P.S.—THE RURAL ALMANAC AND SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
CALENDAR for 1858 (fourth year), containing twelve large 
Engravings, after drawings by Ansdell, Weir, Harry Hall, 
Weedon, Browne, Coleman, Richardson, Haswell, and Wilson, 
is now regdy. Price 1s. ; or for 13 stamps, post free. 





N4AtTIo By 


1. Introductory. 

. Egypt and Religion. 
Greece and Beauty. 
Palestine and Faith. 
. Rome and Force. 

. Arabia and Miracle. 
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LonDon : Printed Joun CROCKFORD, of 10, Park-road, Hamp- 
stead (N.W.), in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 13, 
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and published by thesaid JouNn CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex-street,Strand, 
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